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The Old South to the New 


By Rosert S. CoTTerRiLi 


The term “New South,” if not coined by Henry W. Grady, at least 
first put into circulation by him, had reference originally only to the 
cotton manufacturing development of the 1880's. To contemporary 
observers the name was justified since it seemed evident to them that 
the South was at that time altering the pattern of its economic life, 
turning its back on its own history, and entering upon new roads to 
economic salvation. In the course of years the meaning of the term 
was broadened to include all phases of southern life since 1865. But 
the very name “New” South implies an “Old” South, and this latter 
term now became attached to the period prior to that conflict which 
southern people, stubbornly and ungrammatically, insist on calling 
the War Between the States. Inherent in the two terms is the concept 
not merely of a difference in time but of a change in civilization. 

This concept of discontinuity between the Old South and the New 
has been strengthened in two ways. One of these is the glorification 
of the War Between the States and the emphasizing of the ruin and 
devastation it brought to the South. Denied the pride of victory, the 
southern people developed a pride of suffering. And the thought was 
an inevitable one that in a tragedy so terrible and a ruin so complete 
no previous pattern of life could possibly have survived. Therefore, the 
Old South must have died. The other way in which the idea of dis- 
continuity has been increased is by the growth of a legend of the Old 
South as a land of plantations, slaveowners, aristocracy, and agricultural 
philosophy. White people, according to the legend, disdained manual 
labor and refrained from any debilitating practice of it. All work was 


1 This paper was presented as the presidential address before the Southern Historical 
Association at Jackson, Mississippi, on November 5, 1948. 
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done by Negro slaves, apparently in intervals between singing the 
praises of their Old Kentucky Home and making metrical demands 
to be carried back to Old Virginny. What few common people there 
were in the Old South were serfs subsisting on the economic crumbs 
which fell from the gentry’s table. Such was the Old South of legend, 
and since the people of the New, looking around them, saw nothing 
even remotely resembling it, they reasoned, quite logically, that it must 
have died—as the genealogists so deftly put it, O. S. P. 

These, then, are the three concepts inherent in the terms “Old 
South” and “New South’—a legendary “Old South” that has no 
present counterpart, a “New South” with a pattern of life unrelated 
to the Old, and between them a war so devastating that it destroyed 
the old order making it necessary to start all things anew. 

The first of these ideas may be dismissed without argument. If the 
Old South of legend be no longer present, it is not because it died but 
because it never existed. It is a figment of imagination, originating in 
the ignorance, or malice, of northern abolitionists and adopted by 
southerners suffering from nostalgia. It was at once a distortion and 
an idealization, and in neither capacity could it transmit any part of 
itself to later times. 

But the cotton manufacturing development of the 1880's which first 
gave rise to the name ‘New South” was no hallucination. The only 
question about it is not whether it existed but whether it was new. 
Certainly the people of that time called it “new,” and its coming was 
accompanied by such a rash of publicity as had not broken out on the 
southern body politic since the railroad building of the 1840's. Editors, 
orators, ministers, poets, novelists, and businessrnen hymned its praises, 
and canny politicians hastened to cast their political bread on its 
waters. They proclaimed that a New South was being born. There 
were some people then (and there have been more since) who viewed 
the development of manufacturing as a surrender of southern ideals 
and the adoption of a low, Yankee culture. But most commentators 


have considered it as a beneficent dispensation which had been denied 
to the Old South because of the enervating effects of slavery. The most 
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noted of these has declared in one of his books: “In the face of a freed 
negro population, the idea of work first seriously presented itself to 
the Southern white mind.’’* But since the fifteen years that had elapsed 
between the adoption of the Thirteenth Amendment and the supposed 
beginning of the manufacturing movement seemed a bit longer than 
should have been necessary for such a powerful regenerative force as 
emancipation to get into mass production, supplementary explanations 
had to be given. These ranged all the way from the resumption of 
specie payment to the psychological shock of James A. Garfield’s elec- 
tion. They ascribed the beginning of the manufacturing movement to 
the poverty of the 1870's and to the prosperity of the 1880's, to jubi- 
lation over the collapse of carpetbaggery and to despair caused by war 
and reconstruction, to exultation over the preservation of southern 
ideals and to repentance for ever having had any. But although the 
writers differed on the origin of the phenomenon, they all agreed on 
the nature of it. They all agreed that it was new: it was a revolution, 
unrelated to the past, barren of ancestry, destitute of inheritance. 

But the student of history is insistent on sequence and consequence, 
he demands continuity and cause. He is uncontent to find an explana- 
tion of mundane affairs in the doctrine of virgin birth. Every historical 
event, he considers, must have a family tree as an accessory before the 
fact. 

The difficulty writers have experienced in explaining the origin of 
the “Industrial Revolution” in the South may be primarily owing to 
the fact that there was no Industrial Revolution to explain. The so- 
called Revolution was, in fact, not a Revolution but an evolution from 
the Old South to the New. If in the Old South manufacturing was only 
a handmaiden to agriculture, it was not because of agricultural phil- 
osophy but of agricultural profits. By 1860 the South had 188 cotton 
mills, the yearly output of which was valued at $14,000,000. If it be 
true that it was in the face of a freed Negro population that “the idea 
of work first seriously presented itself to the Southern white mind,” it 

2 Broadus Mitchell, The Rise of Cotton Mills in the South, in Johns Hopkins Uni- 


versity Studies in Historical and Political Science, Set. XX XIX, No. 2 (Baltimore, 1921), 
57. 
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is pleasant to reflect that all this was done without effort. The recipe 
seems to have been lost. Certainly the growth of manufacturing in the 
Old South was sufficient to excite the apprehension of northern mill- 
owners, apparently unaware of the fact that manufacturing was im- 
possible in a slavery regime. And if it were not uncharitable, one might 
suspect that the patriotic fervor of General William T. Sherman in 
destroying southern cotton mills was not unadulterated by a desire to 
eliminate competition. But Sherman, unlike Kilroy, was here only once 
and some two-thirds of the southern mills escaped his evangelical ef- 
forts. It is only reasonable to suppose that the war stimulated southern 
interest in manufacturing. But when southern people after the war 
engaged in manufacturing it was neither because of prosperity during 
the war nor of poverty after it. It was because cotton manufacturing 
was one of the recognized and accepted ways of making a living. They 
did not begin manufacturing after the war: they resumed it; they were 
actuated not by novelty, but by tradition. By 1870 the losses of war 
were almost fully recovered: then came the seven lean years of the 
early 1870's, the recovery late in the decade, and then the well-trump- 
eted development of the 1880's. But the South in the 1880's did not 
become suddenly industrial; it only became suddenly articulate. The 
beginning was not in manufacturing, but in publicity. 

The industrial inheritance of the New South from the Old was not 
confined to cotton manufacturing. The derivation of the Durham 
cigarette from Russia and of the Tampa cigar from Cuba cannot alter 
the fact that the paternity of southern tobacco manufacturing lies in 
the Old South. In the ante-bellum period it was the output of plug 
tobacco from southern factories that lifted expectoration in the United 
States to a position among the fine arts along with music and painting, 
and made the cuspidor standard equipment in the American home. 
As for iron manufacturing, even in colonial days it was important 
enough to be prohibited and too important to be prevented. Of the 
other manufactures of the New South, the only important one lacking 
an Old South pedigree is furniture. Even the manufacture of cotton- 
seed oil had its beginning in the Old South, although quite a bit of 
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it in the process of labeling seems to have undergone a metamorphosis 
into olive oil. The Old South discovered the coal mines of Maryland, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama and exploited them so far as trans- 
portation facilities permitted. And if the petroleum industry be con- 
sidered a species of mining, we may remember that Louisiana discovered 
oil before she discovered secession. 


The only important change made by the New South in its agricul- 
tural inheritance was the substitution on its plantations and larger 
farms of share-cropping for slave labor and of the country store for 
the factorage system. Both share-cropping and the country store were 
Old South institutions now expanded into wider uses. Share-cropping, 
of course, did not originate in the Old South, but is as old as agri- 
culture itself. The first record of it is found in Genesis 29-31 where it 
is told how Jacob tended on shares the flocks of his uncle Laban in the 
land of Padan-aram. It may be noted, incidentally, that Jacob broke 
his contract, moved away secretly, and took a considerable portion of 
his landlord’s property with him—thereby establishing a precedent 
that has been followed extensively to this day. 

In no phase of its economic life was the New South new. It was not 
a Phoenix rising from the ashes of the Old; not a revival; not even a 
reincarnation: it was merely a continuation of the Old South. And not 
only in its economic life: the New South inherited, also, the spirit of 
the Old. It inherited its racial pride, and if anyone wants to call it 
racial prejudice, there can be no objection, because pride and prejudice 
were inseparable companions long before Jane Austen proclaimed their 
union. The student of history cannot turn moralist either to exalt or to 
condemn this racial pride, but he must take note of its continuing ex- 
istence. The New South inherited, also, a laissez-faire philosophy of 
living which manifested itself subjectively in an indifference to progress 
and objectively in a distaste for reforming its neighbors or to confess- 
ing other people’s sins. It inherited the Old South conviction that cer- 
tain questions could not be surrendered to the jurisdiction of public 
law. The one quality of the Old South apparently uninherited by the 
New was self-confidence and consequent self-assertion. Says a Confed- 
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erate arithmetic: If one southerner can whip twelve Yankees, how 
many Yankees can six southerners whip? Although the premise of this 
problem seems to have been somewhat unstable, it evidences a spirit 
of confidence that for a long time seemed lost to the New South. It may 
be, however, that the aggressiveness and boastfulness so characteristic 
of the Old South instead of dying out after the war simply followed 
the trail of cotton and migrated to Texas. From the time they annexed 
the United States in 1845 until their recent singlehanded and unaided 
conquest of Germany and Japan, Texans have been noted for their 
aversion to understatement. But it is possible that when Texans talk 
“big’’ they are speaking not as Texans but as southerners. Certainly, 
that Texan was speaking the language of the Old South when he rose 
at a banquet and gave this toast to his state: ‘“Here’s to Texas. Bounded 
on the north by the Aurora Borealis, bounded on the east by the rising 
sun, bounded on the south by the precession of the equinoxes, and on 
the west by the Day of Judgment.” 

As to the final factor in our concept, the War Between the States 
cannot be considered as a mighty cataclysm engulfing the Old South 
or as a chasm dividing the Old South from the New. The pondering 
of might-have-beens is normally an exercise taken in vain, but it seems 
clear that in no essential way did the war alter or deflect the course of 
southern development. It was an interruption but not a cleavage. It 
was, in long perspective, only an episode in a continuous southern 
history: a tragic episode, but even its tragedy was transient. No south- 
erner can be tempted to belittle the war or deplore the remembrance 
of it. Surely it was worthy of all remembrance—a war of heroism un- 
rewarded, of suffering uncompensated, of hopes unrealized, and of 
dreams that have no waking. But for the South it marked no end and 
no beginning: it neither buried the Old South nor brought the New to 
birth. There is, in very fact, no Old South and no New. There is only 
The South. Fundamentally, as it was in the beginning it is now, and, 
if God please, it shall be evermore. 





Aaron Burr in Mississippi 


By THOMAS PERKINS ABERNETHY 


On January 10, 1807, when Aaron Burr moored his boats on the 
Louisiana shore opposite Bayou Pierre, he already appeared to be a 
ruined man. Ever since leaving Tennessee he had known that General 
James Wilkinson had deserted him. The General, whose collaboration 
Burr had counted on, had warned President Thomas Jefferson as soon 
as the former Vice-President had notified him that he was preparing 
to get his expedition under way, and had promptly made a truce with 
the Spanish forces on the Sabine River and hastened to New Orleans, 
where he arrested many of Burt's friends and began to repair the for- 
tifications of the city.’ 


Cowles Mead, secretary of Mississippi Territory and acting governor 
during the absence of Robert Williams, had received the President's 
proclamation’ and orders from the War Department authorizing him 
to take measures to put down the conspiracy which was supposed to 
be taking shape in the West. On December 23, 1806, he issued a warn- 
ing proclamation and ordered a general muster of the militia. On 
January 10, the day Burr reached Bayou Pierre, Mead received another 
message from Washington. On the twelfth he posted guards on the 
river and prorogued the legislature. The next day news reached Natchez 
that Burr was encamped at Bayou Pierre, and Mead, much alarmed, 
sent an urgent message to Colonel F. L. Claiborne to post militia at 
the mouth of Cole’s Creek to block the conspirator’s passage,’ but 
when he learned that Burr’s flotilla consisted of only nine boats and 
about one hundred men, mostly “boys or young men just from school,” 

1 Statement of John Adair, in Natchez Mississippi Messenger, May 5, 1807. 


2 The proclamation was issued on November 27, 1806. 
3 Natchez Mississippi Messenger, January 6, 1807. 
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he was moved to exclaim: “Thus, sir, this mighty alarm, with all its 
exaggerations, has eventuated. . . .”* 

Burr's friend, Judge Peter Bryan Bruin, lived near the mouth of 
Bayou Pierre, and it was here that the adventurer meant to collect his 
forces and prepare for future operations. It was here that he heard the 
full of Wilkinson's treachery and of the trap which Mead had set for 
him.* On the thirteenth he sent a letter to Mead declaring that his in- 
tentions were entirely peaceful, but hinting at resistance in case force 
were used against him.® On the sixteenth Mead sent his aides, William 
B. Shields and George Poindexter, accompanied by Colonel Thomas 
Fitzpatrick, to interview Burr, and they made an agreement with him 
to meet the Secretary the next day at Colonel Claiborne’s headquarters 
at Thomas Calvit’s house, near the mouth of Cole’s Creek. After the 
interview, Burr was to be returned to his boats and, meanwhile, no 
hostile moves were to be made by either side. On the seventeenth he 
dropped down the river, accompanied by Colonel Fitzpatrick, and the 
meeting occurred as scheduled. Mead informed Burr that he would 
have to surrender unconditionally to the civil authority or the militia 
would be ordered to take him and his men into custody.’ The next day 
Burr surrendered, and he and his men were taken to Washington, the 
capital of the territory, located about six miles from Natchez. 

Washington was a pleasant little town, with a main street about a 
mile long. Numerous wealthy planters lived in the vicinity. Burr had 
friends here, and conspicuous among them was a group of officers who 
had been retired when Jefferson reduced the army in 1802. Though he 
and his men were under technical arrest, no charges were brought 
against them and they appear to have been allowed complete freedom 
of the town. In fact, some of the young men liked the place so well 
that they decided to settle down and make their homes in the terri- 

* American State Papers, Miscellaneous (2 vols., Washington, 1834), I, 478. 

5 William H. Safford, The Blennerhassett Papers . . . (Cincinnati, 1861), 199-202: 
Henry Adams, History of the United States of America . . . (9 vols., New York, 1889- 
1891), Ill, 325-26. 

® Cowles Mead to Department of War, January 13, 1807, in American State Papers, 
Miscellaneous, 1, 477. 


7 Safford, Blennerhassett Papers, 199-202; Natchez Mississippi Messenger, January 
20, 1807. 
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tory.* Thus all went smoothly for the adventurers until the return of 
Governor Robert Williams near the end of the month and the arrival 
of John Graham, secretary of the Territory of Orleans and special 
agent sent by President Jefferson to trail Burr and check on his opera- 
tions.° 

It did seem that something should be done about the distinguished 
prisoner, but it was the opinion of most of the local jurists that, what- 
ever he may have done elsewhere, he had committed no crime in Mis- 
sissippi Territory and could not therefore be tried there. The first who 
undertook to act was Judge Harry Toulmin of the Tombigbee District. 
Toulmin was a philosopher in the wildnerness. Having emigrated from 
England to America in 1793, along with his friends and fellow Uni- 
tarians, Joseph Priestley and Thomas Cooper, he had been elected 
president of Transylvania Seminary in 1794. In 1796 he resigned this 
position and was made secretary of state for Kentucky, which post he 
held until he was appointed a Federal judge for Mississippi Territory 
in 1804.’° He now brought charges against Burr and his leading co- 
adjutors with the idea of sending them to jurisdictions where their 
cases would be cognizable. But Judge Thomas Rodney of the terri- 
torial supreme court, father of United States Attorney-General Caesar 
Rodney, intervened. He maintained that Toulmin had no jurisdiction 
outside of Tombigbee District, and proceeded to arraign Burr before 
his own court."’ 

This court consisted of two judges, Rodney and Burr's bibulous 
friend, Peter Bryan Bruin.** The latter objected to the arraignment be- 
cause this was an appellate court having no original jurisdiction, but 

® Letter dated Washington, Mississippi Territory, January 20, 1807, in Richmond 
Enquirer, March 17, 1807; Natchez Mississippi Messenger, January 20, 1807. 

® Walter F. McCaleb, The Aaron Burr Conspiracy (New York, 1936), 225-26; Robert 
Williams to James Madison, February 23, 1807, in Aaron Burr Papers (Division of 
Manuscripts, Library of Congress). Unless otherwise indicated, the Burr Papers cited in 
this article are those in the Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress. 


10 Marion Tinling and Godfrey Davies (eds.), The Western Country in 1793... 
(San Marino, California, 1948), v-xx. 

11 John Graham to Madison, February 8, 1807, in Burr Papers; Williams to id., Febru- 
ary 23, 1807, sbid. 

12 Clarence E. Carter (ed.), The Territorial Papers of the United States (13 vols. to 
date, Washington, 1934- ), V, Mississippi Territory (1937), 510, 615. 
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Rodney overruled him and proceeded with the case. George Poindexter, 
the territorial attorney-general, refused to bring charges, on the ground 
that Burr had committed no crime within the jurisdiction, but Rodney 
proceeded to take depositions, and the case was heard on the basis of 
their evidence alone. The grand jury was said to have been packed so 
as to consist entirely of Federalists and friends of Burr, and when it 
brought in its findings it cleared Burr of all charges, both as to treason 
and misdemeanor, but charged the territorial administration with vari- 
ous irregularities in its dealings with the accused. The jury was present- 
ly discharged, but Burr was required to post bond for his appearance 
before the court at any time.” 


On February 6, two days after the discharge of the grand jury, Burr 
was summoned to appear in court but failed to comply. His bond was 
forfeited and Governor Williams at once issued a proclamation offer- 
ing a reward of $2,000 for his arrest.'* Soon the Governor received a 
note from Burr insisting that he was not a fugitive, that he was still 
prepared to submit to the civil authorities if they would assure him 
that he would be granted the same rights as any other citizen and that 
he would not be turned over to the military.’* Burr feared that General 
Wilkinson planned to seize him, and he knew that Wilkinson had 
commissioned various persons, both civilian and military, to arrest him 
and to bring him to New Orleans; and it was this fate which he dreaded 
most, knowing what treatment he might expect at the hands of the 
General to whom the law of the land was never a serious impediment.** 

On February 10 Burr wrote another letter. It was unsigned and un- 
dated, but it was addressed to two of his principal agents, Davis Floyd 

18 Department of Archives and History of the State of Mississippi, Third Annual Re- 
port (Nashville, 1905), 101-102; Safford, Blennerbassett Papers, 202-205; Proceedings 
of the Supreme Court of Mississippi Territory, February 3, 1807, in Burr Papers; Rich- 
mond Enquirer, March 17, 1807; Philadelphia Aurora, April 3, 1807; New Orleans Lou- 
isiana Gazette, February 20, 1807; Nathan Schachner, Aaron Burr, A Biography (New 
York, 1937), 379-80. It was even charged that five of the jurors endorsed drafts for 
Burr. Raleigh Register, January 22, 1807. 

14 Proclamation of Governor Robert Williams, February 6, 1807, in Burr Papers. 

15 Burr to Williams, n.d., ibid. 


16 New Orleans Louisiana Gazette, February 13, 1807; American State Papers, Mis- 
cellaneous, 1, 593; Schachner, Burr, 380-81; McCaleb, Burr Conspiracy, 230. 
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and Comfort Tyler. It read: “If you are yet together, keep together, 
and I will join you tomorrow night. In the meantime put all your arms 
in perfect order. Ask the bearer no questions, but tell him all you may 
think I wish to know. He does not know that this is from me, nor 
where I am.’ 

Burr had been living with his friend Colonel Benjamin Osmun near 
Natchez, but after failing to appear in court on the sixth, he took 
refuge in the home of Dr. John Cummins, and it was from this place 
that the note was dispatched.** The Natchez Mississippi Messenger of 
February 17 gave the following account of the incident: 


On Tuesday morning last, a negro boy, property of Doctor Cummins of 
Bayou Pierre, came to the house of Mr. William Fairbanks, who lives near the 
mouth of Coles Creek, and inquired the road to this City. He was riding the 
same horse that Col. Burr rode from Washington, and was also wearing his 
surtout-coat. Mr. F. immediately stopped and examined the boy, and nicely 


stitched in the cape of his surtout, he found the . . . note. . . .1 

Fairbanks sent the boy to the Governor, who at once had all Burr's 
adherents in the neighborhood—sixty-five in number—arrested and 
kept under military guard for twenty-four hours. After that they were 
again released. 

On February 23 Governor Williams wrote a similar account of this 
occurrence to the Secretary of State, James Madison, and sent him a 
copy of the note.*® Burr's letter has been branded a crude forgery on 
the ground that it was dated February 1, before he went into hiding.” 
Yet the Governor plainly stated that it was intercepted after Burr had 
disappeared and that it was in his handwriting. There would seem to 
be little ground to question the genuineness of this document, and it 
is therefore necessary to consider its significance. 


Burr was obviously planning a new move, and to determine the 
direction of that move is a matter of some moment. Though his ulti- 


17 Copy inclosed in Williams to Madison, February 23, 1807, in Burr Papers. 

18 Richmond Enquirer, April 7, 1807. 

19 Mississippi Department of Archives and History, Third Annual Report, 103. 

20 Williams to Caesar A. Rodney, May 18, 1807, ibid., 80-81; id. to Madison, Febru- 
ary 23, 1807, in Burr Papers. 

21 McCaleb, Burr Conspiracy, 235. 
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mate objectives are subject to considerable conjecture, there is no room 
to doubt that his immediate aim was to take Baton Rouge and there 
raise his standard and proclaim his further intentions.** His immediate 
followers were few, but he was still expecting numerous recruits to 
float down the river and join him; and any stroke against Spanish ter- 
ritory would have been welcomed by many of the inhabitants of Mis- 
sissippi Territory. But now Wilkinson had blocked the move to Baton 
Rouge, and Governor Vincente Folch of West Florida was already on 
the spot with reinforcements. 

One possibility is that Burr might have taken his followers to settle 
the Bastrop lands on the Ouachita, as he had said he would do. This 
would have gone far to prove him an honest man, and there is much 
evidence to support the view that he meant to use this tract as a refuge 
and recruiting ground in case his other plans should not mature imme- 
diately. He had, in fact, planned to construct a road to it, and he had 
drawn a sketch map showing this road and another thence to Natchi- 
toches and Nacogdoches.” All this had to do with reinforcing the 
Sabine front, but there was no longer a front on the Sabine and Burr 
was not headed in that direction. It was not long, however, before he 
revealed the direction he would take. 

After his note had been intercepted and his followers again arrested, 
Burr knew that he must go practically alone if he would escape the 
eager clutches of General Wilkinson. He told his men to sell the- arms 
and supplies as best they could, and he took his last farewell of them. 
An interesting sidelight at this point is that one of the men tried to 
sell a lot of about forty muskets to Lemuel Henry, delegate in the ter- 
ritorial assembly from Washington County on the Tombigbee, where 
the inhabitants were peculiarly ‘‘trigger-happy’” when Spaniards were 
concerned.** Sergeant Jacob Dunbaugh, absent without leave from the 
army, later testified that Burr and his secretary, Charles Willie, had 


22 Deposition of Dr. John F. Carmichael, in Report of the Committee Appointed to 
Inquire into the Conduct of General Wilkinson (Washington, 1811), 347-49. 

*8 This map was inclosed in a letter to William Wilkins, written from Lexington, 
Kentucky, October 21, 1806. In Burr Papers (New York Public Library). 

24 J. F. H. Claiborne, Mississippi as a Province, Territory and State, with Biographical 
Notices of Eminent Citizens (Jackson, 1880), 280-81, note. 
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secreted arms when Colonel Fitzpatrick searched the boats shortly 
after their arrival. Though there was other evidence to support this 
testimony,” it has generally been rejected by historians on the ground, 
principally, that Dunbaugh was a liar. The whole trouble with the 
Burr Conspiracy is that there were too many liars mixed up in it, but 
the attempted sale of arms to Henry would seem to support Dunbaugh. 
It is certainly true that Burr and his men were not just going hunting 
with squirrel rifles. 

On the night of February 18 at about eleven o'clock, two weary, 
cold, mud-bespattered travelers made their way along a dark road 
through the forest and finally stopped at a cabin near the town of 
Wakefield on the Tombigbee to inquire the way to Colonel John 
Hinson’s. The cabin was the office of Nicholas Perkins, register of the 
land office for the district east of Pearl River, who at this hour was 
playing backgammon with Thomas Malone, clerk of the county court. 
There was something in the appearance of the well-mounted stranger 
in the floppy white hat which made Perkins suspect that he was looking 
at Aaron Burr, for he was dressed like a gentleman except for the coarse 
overalls which he wore to protect his pantaloons. No gentleman would 
ordinarily be expected to be prowling the woods at such an hour on 
such a night.” 

Perkins accordingly rushed to the cabin of the sheriff, Theodore 
Brightwell, and these two followed the strangers to the farm of Colonel 
Hinson. The Colonel was not at home, but when Perkins and the 
sheriff arrived the sheriff went in and found Burr in the kitchen with 
Mrs. Hinson, while Major Robert Ashley, the other stranger, assisted 
a servant at the stable with the horses. Perkins remained outside, and 
when the sheriff did not return he became suspicious and made his way 

25 Albert J. Beveridge, The Life of John Marshall (A vols., Boston, 1916-1919), III, 
462-63; William Wirt, The Two Principal Arguments of William Wirt, Esquire, on the 
Trial of Aaron Burr . . . (Richmond, 1808), 181; Safford, Blennerhassett Papers, 198. 

26 Statement of Robert Ashley, in National Intelligencer and Washington Advertiser, 
April 20, 1807; Albert J. Pickett, History of Alabama (Birmingham, 1900), 490. Yet 
General James Wilkinson said that Burr was disguised as a boatman, and the Raleigh 
Register reported on April 6, 1807, that he wore homespun, rode a small “tackey of a 


horse,’ and had a tin can tied over his shoulder and a butcher's knife stuck in his belt. 
Richmond Enguirer, March 27, 1807. 
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to Fort Stoddert to report to young Lieutenant Edmund Pendleton 
Gaines, who commanded that post. The next morning Perkins and 
Gaines were on their way to the Hinson house when they met Burr 
and the sheriff coming down the road. Ashley had disappeared, but 
Gaines arrested Burr and took him to Fort Stoddert where he was con- 
fined.” 

Major Ashley, one of Philip Nolan’s old associates, had left the 
Hinson farm before Burr's arrest, and the next day, in company with 
Thomas Malone, went to the home of Colonel John Caller, commander 
of the militia and presiding justice of the court of Washington County. 
Ashley had gone to.bed when Caller got home, but the next morning, 
still not knowing of Burr's arrest, undertook to interest his host in his 
plans. He said that he and Burr were to have met at a certain time at 
Baton Rouge and taken that place, but Wilkinson, because of “some 
slight censure,” had deserted them, and now, knowing how anxious 
the settlers were to get the Spaniards out of Mobile, they were turning 
their attention entirely to the Tombigbee region. Ashley stated that 
Burr was going to the Federal capital, but he would soon return and 
join him; that he himself would bring down 1,700 men, already en- 
listed, and with the help of Caller, Hinson, William Buford, and the 
local citizens, they would throw the Spaniards out of Florida, after 
which Great Britain would join forces with them. He denied that they 
had any hostile intentions toward the United States.** : 

That Burr was going to Washington or that Britain had promised 
any aid is not to be believed, but that an attack on Mobile was planned 
before Burr started for the Tombigbee seems highly probable. Colonel 
Caller stated to Ashley that he would be pleased to participate in such 
an undertaking, and Judge Toulmin, Lemuel Henry, and others in 
position to know took this to be the temper of practically the entire 
population of the region,” for the Spaniards were charging 12 per cent 
duties on exports and imports at Mobile and otherwise interfering 
with ‘the commerce between the Tombigbee settlements and New 


*7 Safford, Blennerhassett Papers, 215 ff.; Deposition of John Caller, in Philadelphia 
Aurora, August 5, 1807. 

28 Philadelphia Awrora, August 5, 1807. 

29 [bid.; Claiborne, Mississippi, 289; Schachner, Burr, 385. 
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Orleans. In fact, James Caller, brother to the Colonel, introduced 
resolutions, which were passed by the territorial assembly, to the effect 
that the ties which bound the citizens to their government would be 
too weak “to restrain the Oppressed from making one last and des- 
perate effort to rid themselves of their Oppressors.’’*° 

Furthermore, Burr had friends within the Spanish province. The 
Abbé de Viel and a Spanish officer from Pensacola had visited him at 
the town of Washington, and now the Spanish commander of an 
armed vessel came up from Mobile Bay and tried to see him at Fort 
Stoddert, but Gaines forbade the intended interview.*' The second in 
command at Baton Rouge was reported to be involved with Burr, but 
the conspirator had even more important friends in Florida. Don Juan 
Ventura Morales was the Intendant of Louisiana who closed the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi to the United States in 1802, which act had 
led to the Louisiana Purchase. When that province passed into the 
hands of the United States, Morales was made Intendant of West 
Florida, serving now under Governor Folch. Morales, in collaboration 
with Burr's New Orleans friends, had speculated heavily in West 
Florida lands, which could be expected to appreciate in value in case 
that province were separated from Spain and her trade thrown open 
to all the world. A Spanish officer told Perkins that Morales was await- 
ing Burr in Mobile, where the local officials were expecting him. It is 
likely that an invasion coming down from the north would have met 
very feeble resistance in West Florida. Burr had asked the sheriff to 
point out the road to Pensacola, and it was in that direction that they 
were traveling when they were accosted by Gaines.” 

A third member of Burr's party had failed to make contact with him 
at the Hinson farm. This was a young German named Charles Willie. 

30 Richmond Enquirer, April 10, 1807; Savannah Georgia Republican, April 8, 1806; 
Charleston Courier, April 18, 1806; Carter (ed.), Territorial Papers, V, 507-508. 

81 Elizabeth B. Stanton, Colonel Aaron Burr (n.p., 1939), 10 ff.; National Intelli- 
gencer and Washington Advertiser, March 27, 1807; Richmond Enquirer, April 17, 1807; 
Harry Toulmin to P. P. Schuyler, February 7, 1807, in Burr Papers. 


82 Richmond Enquirer, April 17, 1807; Philadelphia Aurora, April 15, 1807; Pickett, 
History of Alabama, 492. ; 
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Burr had employed him in New York as a secretary, and took him, 
along with a servant, a young Negro slave, on his final expedition 
down the Mississippi. It appears that Willie was engaged primarily 
for the purpose of corresponding with Dr. Erick Bollman, a German 
adventurer who had tried to liberate the Marquis de Lafayette when 
he was imprisoned at Olmiitz, who had traveled much and finally set- 
tled in New York. He spoke both French and English as well as Ger- 
man, and the previous September he had gone to New Orleans as 
Burr's agent and a connecting link between him and Wilkinson. Willie 
had transcribed several letters which Burr wrote to Bollman, partly in 
cipher and partly in Willie's German translation. The young secretary 
had conferred with his chief at Dr. Cummins’ place, and had been 
entrusted with the delivery of Burr's luggage and his servant to the 
Hinson home; but the master was gone before the secretary arrived. 
Willie was arrested and questioned by Judge Toulmin, but he was 
able to give little information as to the projects of his employer.** 

Burr remained a prisoner at Fort Stoddert until March 5. He played 
chess with Mrs. Gaines, who was a daughter of Judge Toulmin, and 
doubtless found other ways of amusing himself. But Lieutenant Gaines 
was not too happy about the situation. He knew that Major Ashley, 
after being arrested, had escaped and made many friends among the 
people of the district. He knew that Burr was intriguing with the guards 
in order to effect his escape, and he suspected that some of Burr's 
Spanish friends might assist him. Furthermore, the people of the com- 
munity, being favorable to the prisoner's West Florida plans, might 
undertake to free him. Believing that he could not keep his famous 
captive safe much longer, he engaged Nicholas Perkins to conduct him 
through the Indian country to Washington.* 


With a guard of six picked men, Perkins set out with his prisoner 
on March 5. They traveled thirty miles the first day, but the Indian 


88 Richmond Enquirer, February 6, May 19, 1807; Savannah Georgia Republican, 
February 24, 1807; Natchez Mississippi Messenger, April 14, 1807; Thomas W. Maury 
to Wilkinson, March 29, 1807, in Burr Papers; Toulmin to Jefferson, April 9, 1807, ibid. 

84 Natchez Mississippi Messenger, March 31, 1807; Philadelphia Awrora, April 15, 
1807; Richmond Enguirer, April 17, 1807. 
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trace to Fort Wilkinson on the Oconee was narrow and rugged, and 
they had but one tent, which Burr was allowed to occupy. He was also 
furnished with tea, coffee, wine, and brandy, though the party was 
without sufficient provisions for two or three days. The prisoner was 
even permitted to carry his pistols and a large knife until he tried to 
effect his escape in Chester, South Carolina. The horses were belled 
and hobbled at night so that they could feed on the cane while some 
of the guards slept near the campfire. With frequent rains and swollen 
streams, it was a hard journey for all concerned until the party emerged 
from the Indian country at Fort Wilkinson and once again slept under 
a roof.*° 

Burr had been in Mississippi for just about two months, but he was 
not soon forgotten in the neighborhood of Natchez. There had always 
been a degree of factionalism in the politics of the territory. It had died 
down for a time, but Burr's visit revived it and brought it to a new 
degree of intensity. As long as Secretary Mead was in charge, the dis- 
tinguished adventurer was treated with marked consideration. Gover- 
nor Williams, on the other hand, offered a reward for Burr's arrest 
when there were no charges pending against him. But the Governor 
had declined to put Burr under guard and had been heard to remark 
that he considered him an honest, unfortunate man.*® He had also 
refused to permit Wilkinson's agents to arrest him for the purpose of 
taking him to New Orleans. Yet, though he condemned the General's 
illegal arrests, he believed in his integrity and patriotism, whereas Mead 
was outspoken in his denunciation of the “hero of New Orleans.” 
Wilkinson’s enemies were usually Burr's friends, and the Secretary 
might have been so classified.” 

Despite this, the Governor's enemies made the most of his remark 
about Burr, and Williams had many enemies. He had been a congress- 
man from North Carolina and was Jefferson’s friend, but was vindic- 
tive, sensitive, and irascible, and was thoroughly unpopular with Mis- 

35 Richmond Enguirer, April 17, 1807; Pickett, History of Alabama, 485-502. 
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sissippians.** His leading opponents were the friends of Secretary 
Mead. This young Virginian married the daughter of Abner Green,. 
territorial treasurer and son of Thomas M. Green, an early settler from 
Virginia who was a leading Mississippi planter. Cato West, Mead’s 
predecessor as secretary, was brother-in-law to Green, and the faction 
which these two families headed was perhaps the most powerful in Mis- 
sissippi politics. Among their friends were George Poindexter, William 
B. Shields, Colonel F. L. Claiborne, brother to the governor of Orleans 
Territory, and Judge Thomas Rodney.** They represented the aristo- 
cratic planters of the community. All of them thoroughly disliked Gov- 
ernor Williams, and now they were able to brand him as a partisan of 
Aaron Burr. 

The Federalist party had been intrenched in Mississippi during the 
administration of Governor Winthrop Sargent, and it still had some 
political weight. Natchez was the stronghold of the Federalists, and 
the army officers from Fort Adams who had been retired from active 
duty when Jefferson came into office furnished important recruits. It 
was among this group that Burr found his most devoted friends, and 
the Federalists appear to have supplied the backbone of his support 
in all sections of the country.” 

In Mississippi both the Williams and the Green-West-Mead factions 
courted the support of the Federalists, for there was much talent and 
respectability in their ranks. Mead accused Williams and Williams ac- 
cused Mead of appointing Federalists to office; and each, in effect, ad- 
mitted the truth of the charge.“ Governor Williams finally became so 
irritated that he dismissed Mead, Green, and Claiborne from office. 
Claiborne’s removal led to the resignation of a number of the militia 

88 Dunbar Rowland, History of Mississippi, the Heart of the South (2 vols., Chicago, 
1925), I, 428-32; Natchez Mississippi Messenger, July 14, 1808; Carter (ed.), Territorial 
Papers, V, 550-52. 

89 Carter (ed.), Territorial Papers, V, 528-33, 573-78, 629-32. 

40 Ibid. V, 604-10. 

41 Walter Leake to [W. C. Nicholas?], December 15, 1807, in Samuel Smith Papers 
(Alderman Library, University of Virginia) ; Williams to Jefferson, August 25, 1807, in 


Jefferson Papers (Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress); Natchez Mississippi 
Messenger, July 7, 1807. 
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officers who served under him.** In spite of all this, the President re- 
appointed Governor Williams in 1808, and factional strife raged tu- 
multuously on, with Burr’s name frequently being bandied about be- 
tween the two cliques. 

With its wealthy planters of the Natchez region and its frontier 
herdsmen, small farmers, and Indian countrymen of the Tombigbee 
area, there was no section of the United States which offered sharper 
contrasts between sophistication and primitivism than did Mississippi 
Territory during the early years of the nineteenth century. There could 
have been no more suitable background for the final adventures of that 
fascinating soldier of fortune, Aaron Burr. 


42 Rowland, History of Mississippi, 1, 427 ff.; Carter (ed.), Territorial Papers, V,570- 
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Lyman Abbott and Freedmen’s Aid, 
1865-1869 


By IRA V. BROWN 


Vengeance, disorder, corruption, maladministration—such are the 
qualities usually associated with southern Reconstruction after the Civil 
War. Not so generally recognized are some of the more idealistic and 
constructive aspects of that period. While politicians calculated par- 
tisan advantage and carpetbaggers lined their pockets, teachers and 
preachers undertook to reform the foundations of society by promoting 
education and morality. Among these neglected figures in Reconstruc- 
tion was Lyman Abbott, later famous as pastor of Brooklyn's Plymouth 
Congregational Church and editor of the Outlook, who served from 
1865 to 1869 as executive secretary of the American Freedmen’s Union 
Commission. This organization was a league of nondenominational 
societies formed for the purpose of relief and educational work in the 
South. 

Lyman Abbott was a product of the best traditions of Puritan New 
England. Descended from early settlers in Andover, Massachusetts, he 
was born in Boston in 1835, the son of Jacob Abbott, a teacher and 
author whose highly edificatory Ro//o books were an intellectual staple 
for thousands of American children. Lyman spent his childhood in 
Farmington, Maine, and received his education in private schools op- 
erated by his relatives. After graduation from New York University 
at the age of seventeen, he joined his brothers’ law firm in New York 
City. Heredity and environment, however, seem to have planted an 
irrepressible didacticism in Lyman Abbott's soul. In 1859, without 
formal theological training, he entered the Congregational ministry. 


His first regular pastorate was in Terre Haute, Indiana, where he 
served during the Civil War. Unlike most preachers of his time, he did 
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not hesitate to deal with political and social problems. Despite the 
strength of southern sympathy in Terre Haute, Abbott, both in the 
pulpit and in the press, made clear his opposition to slavery.’ 

On the evening of Sunday, September 7, 1862, two weeks before 
President Abraham Lincoln issued his preliminary emancipation pro- 
clamation, Abbott publicly urged the adoption of this policy. While 
favoring emancipation both on moral grounds and as a war measure, 
he recognized that most Negroes were not prepared for the obligations 
of citizenship and expressed the opinion that they should not be granted 
immediate political responsibility. “I would confine the administration 
of Government always,” he declared, ‘to the moral and the intelli- 
gent.” The slaveholding aristocracy must be destroyed and ‘‘a pure and 
genuine democracy” built in its place.* In an article on “Southern Evan- 
gelization,” published six months before the war ended, he pointed 
out that victory alone was not enough, that destruction would have to 
be followed by reconstruction. Military governments would be but 
temporary expedients ‘and doubtful ones at that.” “We have not only 
to conquer the South,” he wrote, ‘'—we have also to convert it. We 
have not only | to occupy it by bayonets and bullets,—but also by ideas 
and institutions. We have not only to destroy slavery,—we must also 
organize freedom.” The two great essentials for successful democracy, 
he believed, were popular intelligence and popular morality, in other 
words free schools and free churches, ‘The South now possesses neither 
of these,” he said, The North should supply them.* 

Fundamental in Lyman Abbott's philosophy was a conviction that 
men and society could be transformed by moral agencies. In contrast 
to those who relied chiefly on constitutional devices and who were in- 
terested primarily in political ends, Abbott and many of his associates 
believed that the only real social progress was made through an evo- 
lutionary transformation of men’s minds. In every struggle he sided 
with the moderates rather than the extremists. 

1 For detailed information on Abbott's career see Lyman Abbott, Reminiscences (Bos- 
ton, 1915). Ira V. Brown, “Lyman Abbott, Christian Evolutionist: A Study in Religious 
Opinion” (Ph.D. dissertation, Harvard University, 1946), is the fullest critical study. 


2 Terre Haute Wabash Express, September 17, 1862. 
8 New Englander (New Haven, 1843-1892), XXIII (1864), 701. 
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Many organizations had already begun relief and rehabilitation work 
in the interests of the freedmen. As early as November, 1861, the 
American Missionary Association, a Congregational group, distributed 
clothing and gave secular and religious instruction to former slaves at 
Fortress Monroe, Virginia. The commanders who took Port Royal in 
the same month appealed to the Federal government and to philan- 
thropists to send rations, clothing, and teachers for the impoverished 
and illiterate blacks whom they found in the South Carolina sea 
islands. Early in 1862 public meetings incubated the Boston Educa- 
tional Commission, the National Freedmen’s Relief Association of 
New York, and the Port Royal Relief Commission in Philadelphia. 
Within the next few years aid societies arose spontaneously at different 
points throughout the North and Middle West. Unreasoning rivalry 
and lack of co-ordination counteracted much of their good influence 
before a plan for systematic co-operation was put into practice. The 
first responsibility confronting these organizations was to provide for 
the physical wants of wretched Negroes who swarmed into “‘contra- 
band of war’’ camps as the Union armies advanced. Their second object 
was to supply books and elementary instruction so that ex-slaves might 
be prepared to earn a living in competitive society. As time passed their 
energies were directed largely into educational channels.* 

One of these associations, the American Union Commission, was 
distinctive in that it offered relief to both black and white refugees. 
This association grew out of a visit to Tennessee by the Rev. Joseph 
P. Thompson and the Rev. William I. Buddington of Brooklyn as dele- 
gates of the Christian Commission in June, 1864. After conferring with 
Governor Andrew Johnson and President Lincoln on the desolation 
they saw, they established this organization to aid the Federal govern- 

* Julius H. Parmelee, ‘Freedmen’s Aid Societies, 1861-1871," in United States Depart- 
ment of Interior, Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1916, No. 38, pp. 268-69; Paul S. 
Peirce, The Freedmen’s Bureau: A Chapter in the History of Reconstruction, in State 
University of lowa Studies in Sociology, Economics, Politics, and History, U1, No. 1 
(lowa City, 1904), 25-28; Lyman Abbott, The Results of Emancipation in the United 
States of America (New York, 1867), 13-14; James H. Chapin, Brief History of the 


New England Branch of the American Freedmen’s Union Commission, MS., in Records 
of the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands (The National Archives). 
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ment in restoring the Union “upon the basis of universal freedom, 
education, industry, and Christian morality.” A nondenominational 
agency, “Christian in its spirit and purpose,” it recognized “no distinc- 
tions of caste or color” and claimed to be “‘neither political nor sec- 
tional in its work.’” 

By February, 1865, its future was sufficiently promising to justify 
the appointment of a full-time executive secretary. Abbott's article on 
“Southern Evangelization” had created a favorable impression on 
Thompson and others, and a personal interview convinced them that 
he was the man for the job. His interest in ethical movements and his 
experience in legal and business affairs provided the desired qualifi- 
cations. Accordingly he was offered the position of corresponding sec- 
retary at a salary of three thousand dollars a year. On February 27 he 
informed his Terre Haute congregation of his resignation. Before leav- 
ing for New York to take up his new duties, he made a brief visit to 
Tennessee to acquaint himself with the southern situation. 

At Nashville he noted the absence of public schools and of good 
private ones. He had a pleasant conference with Governor William G. 
‘Brownlow and several leading members of the state legislature. The 
“fighting parson” he found to be ‘‘a very quiet, gentlemanly man, 
with an inexpressibly sad cast of countenance’ and “‘no trace of the 
fierceness of his public speeches.” Abbott proposed that the Commis- 
sion appoint and pay someone to act in conjunction with the state of- 
ficials as a quasi superintendent of public instruction, “a suggestion 
which they seemed to like.” Though no definite arrangements were 
made, he thought the foundation had been laid for future accomplish- 
ments. Since Abbott was unable to find “a single radical, progressive, 
live minister in Nashville,” he was also inclined to favor sending a 
chaplain to the refugees to attempt establishment of a ‘‘liberty-loving, 
progressive church.”* Returning via Clarksville, Tennessee, he inspected 


® Lyman Abbott, The American Union Commission: Its Origin, Operations and Pur- 
poses (New York, 1865), 3-4. 

* Benjamin N. Martin to Abbott, February 15, 1865, in Abbott family papers (in pri- 
vate possession). 


7 Abbott to Mrs. Abbott, March 30, 1865, quoted in Abbott, Reminiscences, 247. 
8 [bid., 248. 
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a contraband camp accommodating about two thousand Negroes. The 
Federal government provided food and fuel, but the refugees were de- 
pendent on private benevolence for other supplies and schooling. Four 
freedmen’s commissions were working there with neither unity of plan 
nor hearty co-operation. None could do much, and each was jealous 
of the others. The need for a co-ordinating agency was obvious. 

Abbott left Tennessee convinced that the South was a ripe field for 
“the Christian labor of Northern patriotism.” Nevertheless, he was sure 
that northern immigration would not save the South unless the forces 
of piety outran and outgeneraled those of cupidity. “I am more than 
ever convinced that we must send our best and ablest men South,” he 
concluded.*® On his way from Indiana to the East, he met the Lincoln 
funeral cortege. Because Lincoln was gone he recognized that recon- 
struction would be more difficult. 

After familiarizing himself with the Commission’s New York head- 
quarters and its personnel, Abbott went to Washington and Virginia. 
On May 18 he visited General Oliver O. Howard, head of the newly 
constituted Freedmen’s Bureau, who expressed hope that soon the 
benevolent societies would combine forces to achieve more effective and 
economical administration. Abbott agreed to do all in his power to 
effect unification. The General consulted him as to the first important 
Bureau circular, issued on May 19, 1865, announcing well-defined 
principles of action. It said that the educational and moral condition 
of the freedmen would not be forgotten. All possible help would be 
given private organizations in maintaining schools for refugees and 
freedmen until public school systems could be organized. The govern- 


ment’s purpose was not to supersede private philanthropic agencies, 





but rather to systematize and facilitate their work.’° 

Conditions in Virginia proved even more discouraging than those 
in Tennessee. In Richmond Abbott could not find a single newspaper 
interested in regenerating the South, nor any minister who pointed 
the way to social salvation. ‘The clergy,” he wrote, “who have been 


® Abbott to Mrs. Abbott, March 31, 1865, quoted sbid., 248-51. 
10 Jd. to id., [May, 1865}, quoted ibid., 257-58; Oliver O. Howard, Autobiography 
(2 vols., New York, 1907), II, 268-69. 
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for four years preaching slavery and secession, cannot now preach 
liberty and union. If they attempt it, the people attribute their conver- 
sion to fear or self-interest.’” An agent of the American Tract Society, 
he noted, was told that the Society's publications would be welcomed 
if the local group could put its own imprint on them. “We do not 
believe,” the Richmond representative said, ‘in an American Tract 
Society. We are going to maintain a Virginia Tract Society.”"* Lyman 
Abbott returned to New York with a sober realization that the path 
ahead would be difficult. 


By October, 1865, the American Union Commission had assisted 
between 75,000 and 100,000 refugees to find homes and employment. 
It had distributed $150,000 worth of supplies, including food, cloth- 
ing, seed, implements, and books. It had established in New York an 
information bureau for prospective emigrants to the South. It had 
organized schools and supplied teachers for the poor in Richmond, 
Nashville, Knoxville, and Raleigh."* In the spring of 1866 Abbott 
reported that the Commission had established schools, attended chiefly 
by whites, in eight southern cities. A five-teacher school in Atlanta had 
450 pupils, all white.” 

By this time efforts to consolidate the rehabilitation forces were 
beginning to bear fruit. In March, 1865, the American Freedmen’s Aid 
Union was organized in New York with representatives from the 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore branches."* Later in the year this 
became a part of the American Freedmen’s Aid Commission, which 
added Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and Chicago. On November 9 a confer- 
ence delegated Abbott and others to plan a union between this organi- 
zation and the American Union Commission.” As soon as Abbott saw 
a consolidation in prospect he tendered his resignation to President 

11 Abbott, Reminiscences, 258-59. 


12 Abbott, The American Union Commission, 2-3. 

18 Abbott to Oliver O. Howard, April 30, 1866, in Howard Papers (Bowdoin College 
Library). 

14Chapin, Brief History of the New England Branch of the American Freedmen’s 
Union Commission, MS., in Records of the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and Aban- 
doned Lands. 

15 American Freedmen’s Aid Commission, Open Letter, November 27, 1865. 
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Thompson so that his position would offer no difficulty to the making 
of the new arrangements. He did not wish to be offered merely out of 
courtesy an official position in the new agency.’* Nevertheless, Abbott 
was chosen general secretary of the new association. J. Miller McKim, 
who had been general secretary of the New York Freedmen’s Aid 
Society, became corresponding secretary. On January 31, 1866, the 
officers agreed upon a federation entitled ‘“The American Freedmen’s 
and Union Commission.” They accepted the principle of aiding both 
whites and blacks, with the hope that this would disarm the southern 
whites’ suspicion of all freedmen’s aid.’ Early in February Abbott sent 
a letter to the local branches of both commissions asking them to com- 
bine. In April he published a proposed plan of organization, designed 
to embody existing machinery, to meet standards of efficiency and 
economy, and to preserve the identity of the component parts. The 
local groups were to federate rather than merge, each raising its own 
funds and appointing its own teachers. The central office would ascer- 
tain the need for schools and allot them among the branches. It would 
offer general advice, receive reports, handle publicity, and manage re- 
lations with the Federal government.” 

Union under this plan was consummated at a convention in Cleve- 
land on May 16, by which time nearly all nonsectarian societies en- 
gaged in Reconstruction were included. Dropping the “and,” they 
continued as “The American Freedmen’s Union Commission.” In 
addition to the Commission's headquarters in New York, there were 
nine branch offices, operated by the formerly independent groups, in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cleveland, Detroit, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, and San Francisco. The first president of the Com- 
mission was the famous Methodist “war bishop,’ Matthew Simpson. 
In October, 1866, he was succeeded by Chief Justice Salmon P. Chase.” 

16 Abbott to Joseph P. Thompson, December 14, 1865, copy in Abbott family papers. 

17 American Freedman (New York, 1866-1869), 1, No. 1 (April, 1866), 1; 1, No. 3 
(June, 1866), 37; Parmelee, “Freedmen’s Aid Societies,” Joc. cit., 271. 

18 Lyman Abbott, Proposed Plan of Organization, the American Freedmen’s and Union 
Commission, April 11, 1866. 

19 American Freedman, 1, No. 3 (June, 1866), 34. 
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Vice-presidents were Joseph P. Thompson, Charles G. Hammond, and 
William Lloyd Garrison. Abbott, McKim, and George C. Ward, treas- 
urer, directed affairs in the national office, while general agents repre- 
sented them in Richmond, Raleigh, Macon, and Tallahassee. Abbott 
edited the American Freedman, a small monthly paper published for 
the benefit of Commission members and persons interested in southern 
education. It contained editorials, letters, lists of contributions, and 
reports from the executive committee, agents, and branches. 


Though Abbott's chief responsibility was not that of raising money, 
he often organized and addressed mass meetings for the cause. Speak- 
ing at Philadelphia, November 23, 1866, he declared: “The South 
needs three things: Industrial reorganization, political reconstruction, 
and a pure religion. Education is essential to each.”** That is, to train 
skilled labor, to prepare men for the suffrage, and to root religion in 
intelligence, schools were prerequisite. General Howard on the same 
occasion pointed out that, while the Freedmen’s Bureau assisted in 
procuring school buildings and providing transportation and protection 
for teachers, private societies would have to pay their salaries. Other 
speakers were Chief Justice Chase, Phillips Brooks, and the Rev. James 
Parvin, successful agent of the Commission in England. 

Solicitation was sometimes disheartening. “I think a year will tire 
me of this traveling, desultory life,’ Abbott wrote his wife; “I can 
hardly go into a church but that I wish I were a preacher again, or 
into a library but that I want the old opportunities for study.”** Late 
in 1867 he wrote General Howard that vigorous efforts seemed neces- 
sary to arouse the public to the importance of the southern educational 
work both for the section and for the nation. He perceived “a feeling 
of apathy . . . which seriously impedes the progress not only of our 
work, but of the freedmen’s cause itself.”** Nevertheless, before the 
close of the school year 1866-1867 the Commission had raised over 
$250,000 and was training more than 35,000 pupils. In 1867-1868 it 


21 American Freedman, 1, No. 9 (December, 1866), 133. 
22 Abbott, Reminiscences, 264. 
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secured $275,000.%* The greatest support came from New York and 
New England. 

In 1867 Abbott prepared a report entitled The Results of Emancipa- 
tion in the United States for the international antislavery conference 
held in Paris in August of that year, at which William Lloyd Garrison, 
William Cullen Bryant, and Charles G. Hammond represented the 
American Freedmen’s Union Commission. The document briefly traced 
the history of the abolition movement, analyzed the legal and social 
condition of southern Negroes after emancipation, and described the 
instrumentalities, voluntary and governmental, for improving their 
condition, with an account of the achievements. The report was based 
upon a careful examination of the Freedmen’s Bureau records. The 
total amount in money and kind contributed for freedmen’s aid 
through both nonsectarian and missionary societies from February, 
1862, to July, 1867, it estimated at $5,500,000. At least one-fifth had 
come from abroad, including $400,000 from England and smaller sums 
from France, Germany, and Switzerland. Between July, 1865, and 
July, 1867, the Freedmen’s Bureau expended a like amount. The 
“rapid and very marked” educational progress of the Negroes, Abbott 
believed, refuted “‘slavery’s accusation of idleness and incapacity.” 

The groups represented in the Union Commission, it should be 
noted, were only a fraction of the total number engaged in the attempt 
to regenerate the South. Denominational agencies actually carried-on a 
larger program than this nonsectarian one. Altogether there were 1,430 
northern teachers in the South in 1866-1867, of whom the Commission 
financed only 458.*° Denominational loyalty still counted heavily in 
this period, and church people as a rule seem to have preferred to 
further their particular brands of the gospel. There was a resolute ef- 

24 American Freedman, ll, No. 1 (April, 1867), 196; III, No. 5 (October, 1868), 3. 
It should be noted that relatively little direct relief was administered by the American 
Freedmen’s Union Commission. The Freedmen’s Bureau handled most of this work. In 
general the benevolent societies after 1865 confined their function chiefly to the payment 
of teachers. 

25 Lyman Abbott, The Results of Emancipation in the United States (New York, 1867), 
17, 30, 33. 


26 John W. Alvord, Semi-annual Reports on Schools and Finances for Freedmen (10 
vols., Washington, 1866-1870), III (January 1, 1867), 41. 
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fort to create prejudice against Abbott's organization because Episco- 
palians and Quakers, Congregationalists and Unitarians worked cor- 
dially together in maintaining it. The Congregational Recorder, for 
example, deplored the fact that the Commission’s teachers were told 
not to be missionaries or preachers but to confine their activities to 
the schools.” In August, 1866, Abbott and four other representatives 
of the Union Commission issued a statement condemning sectarian 
education, acknowledging the nondenominational character of their 
project, and asserting that it embodied “the true religion, . . . a genu- 
ine spirit of love for God and man.” Important as was the evangelistic 
work which missionary boards could perform, Abbott argued, the pro- 
motion of secular education was a task of even greater significance. 
It was something which could be undertaken only by a society owing 
allegiance to no particular church, but rather to “the great cause of 
Christ as represented in that down-fallen humanity which constitutes, 
in popular estimate, the least among his brethren.” “The education of 
the South,” Abbott wrote, “especially of the freedmen, is a truly re- 
ligious work; none the less so because it is undenominational.”’** 

This dispute engendered such hard feeling that Bishop Simpson re- 
signed as president of the Commission, and the Rev. Mr. Thompson, 
first vice-president, advised his fellow Congregationalists to give aid 
instead to their own organization, the American Missionary Associa- 
tion.*® This was the Union Commission’s chief rival. It supported about 
the same number of teachers and won much more notable success in 
providing higher education for Negroes. Fisk University, Atlanta Uni- 
versity, and Hampton Institute all began under its tutelage. The Cin- 
cinnati and Cleveland branches withdrew from the Union Commission 
in 1867 to labor under the Association’s auspices.*° The Methodists, 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Baptists, and Friends also carried on ex- 
tensive freedmen’s aid. 


27 Recorder (Boston, 1816-1867), LI (1866), August 10, p. 126. 

28 American Freedman, 1, No. 6 (September, 1866), 96. 
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The question of whether sectarian groups should receive assistance 
from the Freedmen’s Bureau occasioned an interesting and illuminating 
correspondence between Abbott and General Howard. The specific 
issue was whether the Freedmen’s Commission of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church or the American Freedmen’s Union Commission should 
obtain a $5,000 grant from the Bureau to build a normal school at 
Raleigh, North Carolina, in 1867. Howard believed that the Federal 
government should support attempts to establish all types of schools, 
denominational or not. His practice was to match private contributions 
with public funds. This meant, of course, that the most active group 
received the greatest Federal help.** Abbott pointed out that, while he 
fully agreed with Howard's policy of harmony among the various so- 
cieties and had always shaped his course so as to avoid discord, ‘the 
indiscreet zeal of some, whose friendship for particular forms of or- 
ganization outruns their catholic love for the cause, makes this some- 
what difficult.”** “The cardinal principle of this country, from its 
foundation,” he declared, “has been the separation of Church and 
State.” Was it safe to disregard this tradition? Would Howard make 
appropriations out of public funds “for the support of schools, avow- 
edly organized to teach denominational tenets?’”** The General, in re- 
turn, denied that the proposed school at Raleigh was to be an ecclesi- 
astical instrument. The Rev. J. Brinton Smith, who was arranging for 
it, had promised that it would be “purely unsectarian in its teaching.” 
If he were obliged to confine his co-operation to projects not assisted 
by members of religious groups, Howard reasoned, he would not get 
a single school, since even Abbott's associates belonged to various de- 
nominations. And “with any view of things,” he added, “the so-called 
Liberal Christians are as sectarian as Episcopalians.’ More to the point 
was his argument that the wealthy Episcopal Church could be of great 
service to the cause. ‘Now, my dear sir,” he concluded, “let us drop 
controversy and keep at work.’’* In January, 1868, the St. Augustine 


82 Howard, Autobiography, Il, 271. 
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Normal School, under Episcopalian auspices and the Rev. Mr. Smith’s 
administration, began operations in Raleigh.” 

No less troublesome than the tasks of building a united organiza- 
tion, raising funds, and adjusting relations with competing agencies, 
was the thorny issue of race segregation. The constitution of the Com- 
mission provided that no schools or supply depots should be maintained 
from whose benefits any persons were excluded because of color. When 
the Rev. F. P. Brewer, general agent in North Carolina, wrote in 
March, 1866, that separate schools for blacks and whites seemed de- 
sirable in large cities, Abbott replied that there should be no attempt 
to prevent children from going to institutions of their own preference; 
each might choose to attend school with companions of his own race, 
but no pupil could be barred from any Commission school if he chose 
otherwise. Although the officers realized that this policy would arouse 
opposition, they had adopted it “not only as a common principle, but 
as a right platform.” Exclusion because of color was “inherently 
wrong” and must, therefore, be condemned by the Commission. Abbott 
said that he had been inclined to “move gradually” in the matter, but 
he was convinced that segregation, once accepted, could not be abol- 
ished.** 

At the same time Abbott wrote an editorial entitled “Equal Rights,” 
stating the case against discrimination. The wisest and best friends of 
the freedmen, he averred, did not admit race inferiority. They simply 
asserted that the Negro must be accorded an opportunity for develop- 
ment before his capacity could be known. Until both groups were given 
the same chance, the white man’s claim to superiority rested on a 
shadowy foundation. It had taken America three quarters of a century 


36 Alvord, Semi-annual Reports, VI (July 1, 1868), 63. 
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of agitation and four years of war to learn the meaning of the word 
“liberty.” “God grant,” he exclaimed, “to teach us by easier lessons 
the meaning of the words ‘equal rights’!’’** 

A little later Abbott sent a circular letter to various leaders engaged 
in southern education, asking whether there was any possibility of en- 
rolling poor whites in schools with Negroes. The reply of General 
Clinton B. Fisk, Freedmen’s Bureau commissioner for Kentucky and 
Tennessee, was typical; he wrote that it could not be done. Both 
classes opposed it. Although separate schools under the same organi- 
zation could be conducted without difficulty, he knew of no successful 
experiment in mixing the races. “I do know of signal failure,” he de- 
clared.*® In practice, white children, with few exceptions, refused to 
attend institutions run by northern societies. They were determined 
not to associate with the blacks in this way, they disliked the idea of 
charity schools, and they hated “Yankee schoolmarms.”” 

The American Freedman seldom dealt with current political events, 
and unfortunately there is no such complete record of Lyman Abbott's 
opinions for this period as the Outlook affords for later years. The 
Union Commission was not a political organization, its secretary wrote 
in reply to an inquiry as to its position on Negro suffrage. It was in the 
interest of no party. But neither was it “a merely charitable or eleem- 
osynary institution.” Its objects were both philanthropic and “politico- 
economical.” It was devoted to the planting of free government in the 
South and assumed that the ballot “is the right of every man, but also 
that a developed manhood is his best guarantee of the ballot.’ Earlier 
Abbott pointed out that to give the Negro the vote without proper 
preparation for it would “only increase the power of Southern dema- 
gogues,”” whereas education and suffrage would “destroy the power of 
both demagogue and aristocrat.’’** He was less concerned with privi- 

88 American Preedman, 1, No. 1 (April, 1866), 2-3. 
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leges for freedmen than with their preparation to assume responsibili- 
ties. A generation later he was even more certain that it was a grave 
mistake to put the ballot into the hands of ignorant men. Speaking at 
the Southern Education Conference in Richmond in 1903, he defended 
the new measures for constitutional disfranchisement of the Negroes. 
“Manhood suffrage means manhood first and suffrage afterwards,” 
he declared. Literacy and poll tax requirements he considered honest 
attempts to limit the franchise to those who possessed the eminently 
desirable qualifications of intelligence, thrift, and patriotism.“ 

The Commission’s final major problem in the process of moral re- 
construction was that of securing the collaboration of southern whites. 
“The South must become self-educative,” said an article in the Freed- 
man. ‘She will; and ours it is, primarily to help her to become so, only 
secondarily to assist to provide her with a partial education mean- 
while.”** Education was not a charity but a national necessity. Another 
editorial asserted that, though lower-class prejudice had not vanished, 
the more thoughtful southerners saw that Negro education was “im- 
peratively necessary to the welfare of the South.” This element would 
join forces with northern philanthropy, provided it was offered in a 
kindly and Christian spirit. Teachers should refrain from any actions 
which might unduly excite southern prejudices or give the appearance 
of a “second invasion.” They should confer with local leaders before 
undertaking their duties and follow advice as far as possible. 


One teacher wrote Abbott of her annoyance at the offer of a local 
citizen to take over the teaching of her pupils. Although she had no 
objection to a new school being opened by the people there, she had 
no desire to release the one she had organized. Abbott replied: ‘That 
is a serious mistake. This is just what we want to do. The whole object 
of the Commission is to stimulate the Southern people to take up and 
carry on this work of education for themselves.” The more southerners 
the Commission’s agents could take into partnership with them, the 
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better. The sooner they could turn the movement entirely over to 
southerners, the better for all concerned. The faintest inclination to 
co-operate in the work of educating the colored people should be wel- 
comed.* 

By and large, Yankee teachers met with a hostile reception. Seldom 
bothering to conceal their antislavery backgrounds and their equali- 
tarian program, they had little chance of winning the sympathy of 
southern whites. As their political influence and the academic rather 
than industrial orientation of their teaching became increasingly clear, 
they became objects of social ostracism, persecution, and open violence. 
They were refused lodging and groceries. They were greeted with 
laughter and curses on the street. They were denied the fellowship of 
local churches. Sometimes their schoolhouses were burned. They them- 
selves were often driven out of town.” 

In March, 1869, the executive committee of the American Freedmen’s 
Union Commission concluded that other agencies were carrying on the 
educational task so effectively that it no longer had good reason for 
existence. It had been established simply to bridge the gap until the 
South could by legislative action set up a free public school system, 
for which private charity, however generously provided and wisely 
administered, was a poor substitute. By this time, most of the states 
had begun to make provision for elementary schools for both races. 
George Peabody had donated a trust fund of two million dollars, the 
interest from which was used to promote this cause in the South. On 
July 1, 1869, the Commission's central office closed, but several branches 
continued active for a few years more.“ 

The accomplishments of the benevolent societies and the Freedmen’s 
Bureau for southern education were but a beginning and an object 
lesson. Only about 10 per cent of the southern Negroes of school age 
attended school in the years 1865-1869.*° Though Abbott declared 

# Ibid., 1, No. 12 (March, 1867), 180. 
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that in some cases institutions begun by his Commission were even- 
tually incorporated into the public school systems of the South,” it 
seems certain that this was the exception rather than the rule. The 
connection between these charity schools and the free education system 
of today is remote; in practice they served only a small portion of one 
race during a temporary period. It has been charged that these schools 
“sometimes tended to divert the mind of the negro from those imme- 
diate duties of self-preservation which freedom devolved upon him 
and to encourage his inordinate appetite for Greek and Latin lore.””™ 
Nevertheless, the schools served in greater or lesser degree three com- 
mendable purposes. They aroused interest in Negro education and 
demonstrated its practicability. They provided a nucleus for the de- 
velopment of the public school system, in some cases leaving buildings 
and equipment. They established a number of normal schools which 
became the chief source of Negro teachers.” 

The American Freedmen’s Union Commission under Abbott's direc- 
tion performed a useful service in co-ordinating the efforts of the non- 
denominational benevolent societies, in acting as an intermediary be- 
tween them and the Freedmen’s Bureau, and in generally stimulating 
interest in moral reconstruction. Its achievements are best seen by re- 
calling the chaotic condition of the freedmen’s aid program at the 
time when the first steps were taken toward a national organization. 
The Federal government was unwilling to assume complete responsi- 
bility for southern education. The South itself was not able or ready 
to establish public schools. Proselytism marred the program of church 
agencies. The Union Commission aimed to put northern philanthropy 
to work in an orderly manner without distinction of locality, party, 
sect, or race, for improving the condition of the South on the basis of 
“industry, education, freedom, and Christian morality.” Whether 
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anyone could have attained this worthy goal is open to question. “It 
required both greater resources and greater abilities than I possessed,” 
Lyman Abbott himself admitted, “to win the success I had hoped for.” 


54 Abbott, Reminiscences, 256. 





Political Nativism in Florida, 1848-1860: 
A Phase of Anti-Secessionism 


By ARTHUR W. THOMPSON 


The two-party political system which existed in the South before the 
Civil War was in full operation when Florida was admitted to the 
Union in 1845. In the state’s first congressional election the Whig 
nominee, Edward Carrington Cabell, was certified as Florida’s repre- 
sentative in Washington, only to be unseated by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and replaced by William H. Brockenbrough, Democrat. 
In the next election, in 1846, however, Cabell received a clear majority 
and took his seat. The earlier, contested election had served to intensify 
the party struggle in the state. 

The Whig party reached its peak strength in Florida in the general 
election of 1848, when its candidate for governor, Thomas Brown of 
Leon County, defeated General William Bailey by a majority of five 
hundred votes. Cabell, running for re-election, defeated William P. 
Duval by an even larger majority. In the presidential race Florida was 
heralded as “the banner Whig state of the Union,” casting “a larger 
proportional majority for the Whig nominees than any other state in 
the Confederacy."* Many Florida Democrats were unwilling to accept 
Lewis Cass, the ‘Northerner with Southern principles.’ 

At their state convention in Madison in June, 1848, Florida Demo- 
crats had insisted upon national officers who would support the intro- 

1 If March 3, 1845, is taken as the date of Florida's entry into the Union, the first con- 
gressional election would technically have been the contest between Benjamin A. Putnam 
and David L. Yulee in May, 1845. Yulee, however, resigned upon his election by the 
state legislature as United States senator, and the special election of Cabell and Brocken- 
brough was held in the fall. St. Augustine News, June 21, 1845. 
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duction of slavery in the new territories. Seeds of the “disunionism” 
of the early 1850's, therefore, had already been sown; the dominant 
national political issue was also present in Florida politics. In middle 
and eastern Florida, Southern Rights Associations were formed by 
militant radical minorities who, in the extreme, would favor disunion.* 
Their actions were bitterly condemned by the Tallahassee Florida 
Sentinel and other Whig papers in the state. The Democratic Talla- 
hassee Floridian and Journal was severely criticized by the Whigs. They 
claimed that it was under the control of “Col. [B. F.} Whitner and 
three other South Carolina nullifiers.”’ The Sentinel held that states’ 
rights were not the exclusive prerogative of the South. New states must 
decide the slavery issue for themselves, as had the South. And in a 
mood of conciliation, the paper urged: ‘Freemen of Florida! let us 
not be unreasonable.’ 

Terms of the Compromise of 1850 were enthusiastically accepted in 
Florida, and it was hoped that the slavery question was settled. In that 
year sentiment was certainly for the Union despite the bitter national 
struggle that the Compromise had precipitated. Stephen R. Mallory’'s 
defeat of David L. Yulee for the United States Senate in 1851 was 
undoubtedly ‘‘a rebuke to Yulee for his opposition to the compro- 
mise. * 

Following the Compromise, political tempers in Florida subsided 
only temporarily. Soon the Democrats were accusing the Whigs of 
consorting with northern abolitionists. The Whigs had, in a sense, 
invited this criticism by their attempts to maintain affiliation with the 
national party. They held ‘Constitutional Union” meetings during the 
spring and summer of 1851, and announced that they sought alliance 


*The middle Florida area referred to here included the counties of Gadsden, Leon, 
Jefferson, and Madison. The Tallahassee Floridian and Journal, November 9, 1850, re- 
ported resolutions to the effect that “A Southern Confederacy should be the motto of every 
Southern man.” 
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with any group, North or South, ‘willing to abide by and carry out 
the compromise of the Constitution.’* 


When Florida Whigs supported Millard Fillmore instead of Win- 
field Scott for the presidential nomination in 1852, they accelerated 
their disintegration. Cabell was defeated in the fall election, though 
by only twenty-two votes, and the Whigs also lost the governorship 
to the Democrats in October. The more aggressive Democratic party 
now rapidly gained control of the state and appealed to all economic 
groups to protect southern interests. 


In general, the two major political parties in Florida drew their 
strength from the social and economic groups which supported them 
elsewhere. The Democratic party in Florida seems to have had the 
support of most small farmers, many merchants, lawyers, and land 
speculators, and some of the railroad interests. The Whig party was 
supported by most large planters and by those who favored banks. The 
pattern, however, was not consistent. Established planters in middle 
and western Florida, where the concentration of slaves was greatest, 
voted consistently Whig until the mid-1850’s. Late-comers from 
Georgia, South Carolina, and Alabama, who settled in middle and in- 
terior Florida, tended to vote Democratic.*” Despite this early political 
split between those two factions they frequently pooled their efforts. 
In the face of declining cotton prices during 1851, for example, leaders 
of the two parties formed the Central Association of Cotton Planters 
of Florida."* The political position of the numerically small working 


® Tallahassee Florida Sentinel, April 29, June 17, September 4, 1851. 

® Tallahassee Floridian and Journal, October 3, 1846. Democratic Congressman Wil- 
liam Maxwell made a speech in the House of Representatives on January 24, 1854, calling 
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counties with a significant Whig planter vote were Jackson and Escambia. Those planters 
in middle Florida who voted Democratic centered in Jefferson and Hamilton counties, 
while the interior counties with a Democratic planter vote were Hillsborough, Hernando, 
and Marion. Many of these counties, however, had cast their lot with the Whigs in the 
1848 presidential election. 
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class cannot be fully ascertained, though indirect evidence places some 
of the workers in the Democratic party.” 

Political nativism emerged from the declining Whig party. This was 
first manifested locally in 1854. In December of the following year 
the nativists held a state convention, and in 1856 they reached their 
peak strength. During the next two years their power waned rapidly. 
Throughout their brief history the Know-Nothings in Florida seem to 
have been influenced less by national policies of their party than by 
local issues and personalities. 

The origins of this new political organization in Florida are vague. 
The very secretiveness of the party members adds to its obscurity. Dur- 
ing April and May, 1854, occasional gatherings in middle and western 
Florida were mentioned with little comment in the press, but in June 
the Floridian and Journal devoted a significant article to these sporadic 
meetings. Until this article appeared, the word “know-nothing” had 
rarely been used in reference to political activities in Florida, although 
frequent statements had appeared in the press about the organization’s 
actions in other states. Here, apparently for the first time, the Talla- 
hassee Democratic organ branded the Florida meetings as ‘“Know- 
Nothing Lodges.’”* 

When a Know-Nothing meeting was openly announced in the capi- 
tal city on July 12, the party was condemned as a secret, fanatical group 
and as an outgrowth of Whig strategy to win Democratic votes in the 
1856 election.’* During the rest of the year these meetings either de- 
clined in frequency or were simply ignored by the press. It was not 
until the late spring and early summer of 1855 that local meetings of 
these lodges were again reported. 

Florida did not have an official delegate at the national Know- 
Nothing convention at Philadelphia in June, 1855, although Major 
W. W. McCall of Key West addressed that body at length.** By that 
time, however, local groups were mushrooming, some calling them- 
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selves “Know-Nothing Lodges” and others ‘The American Party.” 
Meetings were held in August and September, 1855, in Quincy, Key 
West, Monticello, and Tallahassee, and in several counties, including 
Gadsden and Columbia. Most of these local groups were loosely or- 
ganized. Their platforms were similar and generally included “opposi- 
tion to foreignism,” thorough reformation of the naturalization laws, 
maintenance of states’ rights and preservation of the Union, popular 
sovereignty on the slavery issue in the territories, and no religious dis- 
crimination.** 

In October a mass meeting was held in Tallahassee, attended by 
representatives from three counties of middle Florida.” According to 
newspaper accounts, estimates of the number of adult males present 
varied from 130 to 350. S. Randolph Hardison, B. F. Allen, and Gen- 
eral Richard Keith Call gave patriotic speeches criticizing “foreign” 
influences in the Federal government. Participants from the local area 
formed themselves into the American party of Leon County. They dis- 
claimed any association with Know-Nothingism, declared their opposi- 
tion to secret oaths and rituals, and expressed disapproval of anti- 
Catholicism. Repeated assertions of Americanism were made, and a 
strong stand was taken for the continuation of the Union.” 

During the autumn of 1855 meetings were also held in Key West, 
Jacksonville, and Jackson County.” Here, again, resolutions adopted 
were similar to those in other parts of the state. In almost every instance 
attempts were made to disavow any relationship with Know-Nothing- 
ism. The members preferred to be known as representatives of the 
American party—loyal, patriotic citizens who were interested in achiev- 
ing an equitable solution of the slavery issue, bolstering the Union, and, 
only to a lesser extent, limiting the influence of immigrants and newly 
naturalized citizens in affairs of government. 

Both the platform and the organization of these groups were at- 


16 Tallahassee Florida Sentinel, September 11, 25, 1855; Tallahassee Floridian and 
Journal, September 29, 1855. 


17 Gadsden, Jefferson, and Leon. 

18 Tallahassee Floridian and Journal, October 20, 1855. 

1® Tallahassee Florida Sentinel, October 2, 1855; Jacksonville Florida Republican, 
October 11, 1855; Tallahassee Floridian and Journal, December 1, 1855. 
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tacked. Democrats held anti-Know-Nothing meetings in Hillsborough, 
Gadsden, Wakulla, and Leon counties.”° Florida newspapers were no 
longer straddling political fences. Early in 1855 the Florida Sentinel 
had come out in open support of the Whig successors, declaring, “There 
is in them much to admire,” and again: “The American Party have 
published to the world a platform of their principles. .. . We are 
free to admit that it embraces principles which meet with the approval 
of our judgement.’* The Floridian and Journal, on the other hand, 
strongly opposed the new political organization. Later in the year the 
paper gave prominent notice to any Know-Nothing defeat in other 
parts of the nation, but said nothing about American party victories 
in Florida.** The Jacksonville Florida News was a Democratic organ, 
while its neighbor, the Florida Republican, except for a brief period, 
supported the Americans. Charles W. Blanchard, editor of the Repub- 
lican, led the paper into the Democratic fold after an “American” 
denounced him at a town meeting as a party traitor. Blanchard, a 
Democrat, had insisted upon maintaining his personal political inde- 
pendence when he took the editorship. On July 9, 1856, however, the 
Republican again became an American party organ.** 


The Democrats labeled the Americans “Whigs in disguise,’ to which 
the Americans replied, “Of the Know Nothings, we profess to know 
nothing at all.’’** Late in October, 1855, a “Worried Democrat” warned 
readers of the Floridian and Journal that “Know-Nothing meetings 
are being held throughout the State.’’** His apprehensions were justified 
by the party's political successes. In November, 1854, the Know- 
Nothings scored their first major victory by electing their candidate for 
sheriff in Escambia County.** In local elections during the late spring 


20 Tallahassee Floridian and Journal, August 1, September 8, 22, 1855. 

21 Tallahassee Florida Sentinel, January 30, 1855; Tallahassee Floridian and Journal, 
March 21, 1855. 

22 Tallahassee Floridian and Journal, August 25-December 29, 1855. 

23 Jacksonville Florida News, July 9, 1856. 

24 Tallahassee Florida Sentinel, October 31, 1855. 

25 Tallahassee Floridian and Journal, October 27, 1855. 

26 Tallahassee Florida Sentinel, November 21, 1854. The vote in this election was: 
J. C. Crosby, Know-Nothing, 224; P. Gonzalez, Democrat and Know Something can- 
didate, 155. 
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and early summer of 1855, American party candidates captured 4 of 
the 6 council seats in Jacksonville, elected 2 of the 3 justices of the 
peace in Tallahassee, and showed considerable strength in Pensacola.” 

While Know-Nothing political strength was growing, the verbal 
battle of the Florida press increased in intensity. Democrats branded 
their opposition as the “Dark Lantern Party,” abolitionists, and advo- 
cates of religious intolerance.** The Americans rejoiced in their grow- 
ing popularity. They were the true patriots, defenders not only of 
Florida’s rights but of the Constitution and Americanism. The symbol 
of their spreading activity was a figurative character named “Sam,” 
widely known in American party circles. The establishment of a new 
county organization, an American party meeting, or an election victory 
would be accompanied by references to Sam: “Sam was Here,” “Sam 
Victorious.” 

In the fall elections of 1855, largely because local personalities were 
not overshadowed by national issues, the Americans scored some notable 
advances. In Duval, Nassau, Wakulla, Franklin, and Marion counties, 
Americans were elected to many municipal and county offices.” In 
several other counties, however, only one or two American candidates 
were successful.*® These victories focused the attention of many local 
Know-Nothing lodges and American party county groups on the pos- 
sibility of calling a convention to form a state-wide organization. The 
first formal suggestion of this was made by the Florida Sentinel in 
October, 1855.*? 

On December 1, 1855, at the general call of the Leon County chair- 
man, a convention met in Tallahassee to create a state organization of 


27 [bid., April 10, 1855; Tallahassee Floridian and Journal, May 12, June 9, 1855. 

28 Tallahassee Floridian and Journal, May 12, 1855. 

2° American party successes may be shown by the following election results: Duval 
County: complete sweep of all county offices by Americans, including the positions of 
judge of probate, clerk, tax assessor and collector, coroner, surveyor, sheriff, and com- 
missioners; Nassau County: judge of probate and several minor offices; Wakulla County: 
sheriff, tax assessor, and assemblymen; Apalachicola: mayor and four aldermen; Alligator: 
seven of nine county officials; Marion County: clerk, tax assessor, and sheriff. Tallahassee 
Florida Sentinel, September 11, October 9, 1855; Jacksonville Florida Republican, October 
11, 1855; Tallahassee Floridian and Journal, October 13, 1855. 

80 Tallahassee Floridian and Journal, October 20, 1855. 

31 Tallahassee Florida Sentinel, October 23, 1855. 
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the American party. All members of the state legislature who adhered 
to the principles of the Americans had been invited to attend. The 
convention quickly recessed over the week-end to give delegates from 
afar time to reach the capital. On Monday, December 3, delegates from 
seventeen counties convened.**? Thomas Brown, Whig governor from 
1848 to 1852, was elected president of the assembly. In his opening 
address he announced the principles and purposes of the American 
party. He appealed to members to lay aside their old political allegi- 
ances and to “plant themselves fairly and squarely upon the true 
American doctrine.’’** Several sessions were held during the early part 
of the week. As there were few differences of opinion, general agree- 
ment on basic resolutions was achieved without much difficulty. 

The group was organized as a convention of the American party 
of Florida and adopted the platform which had been promulgated by 
the National Council of the party at Philadelphia in June, 1855.** 
Those resolutions, however, were modified in three major phases: states’ 
rights, Catholicism, and slavery. The Florida revisions stated: 


(1) That we shall maintain and defend the Constitution of the United States, 
the union as it now exists and the rights of the States without discrimina- 
tion, . . . holding that the Constitutional liberty of the States is the su- 
preme object of our republican system; 


(2) That the American Party of Florida unqualifiedly condemns and will en- 
deavor to counteract all efforts by any sect or party to bring about a union 
of Church and State, and utterly disclaim any intention to prescribe a re- 
ligious test as a qualification for office, and that in advocating the principles 
of the American Party, we wish it distinctly understood that we maintain 
the right of every citizen to the full, free and unrestricted exercise of his 
own religious opinions and worship; 


(3) That Congress has no power to establish or prohibit slavery in any territory 
of the United States, nor in any manner to interfere with the existence of 
the Institution of slavery in the District of Columbia.** 


82 The regional distribution of county delegates was: 6 of 8 western counties present; 
6 of 10 middle counties; 4 of 11 eastern counties; and one of 8 southern counties. 

88 Tallahassee Florida Sentinel, December 11, 1855. 

84 For an account of the national convention see Ray Allen Billington, The Protestant 
Crusade, 1800-1860: A Study of the Origins of American Nativism (New York, 1938), 
426-27. 

85 Tallahassee Florida Sentinel, December 11, 1855. 
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In addition, the convention agreed to establish central county and 
precinct committees of correspondence under a state central committee 
to disseminate information on policy.** Further, the group elected three 
delegates and three alternates to a national convention of the American 
party which was to be held in Philadelphia in 1856 for the purpose 
of nominating candidates for president and vice-president of the 
United States. Delegates unanimously selected were General Edward 
Hopkins of East Florida, General Richard Keith Call of Middle Florida, 
and L. W. Rowley of West Florida, with Thomas Brown, W. Ives, 
and Judge J. B. Roulhac as alternates. 

In the first half of 1856 the American party tried to establish new 
local groups in those counties not represented at the initial state con- 
vention. The party met with varying degrees of success, as shown by 
occasional American victories so proudly hailed in their press and re- 
current defeats so pointedly advertised in opposition newspapers.” 

Early in 1856, while attempting to extend their influence within the 
state, the Americans consummated a long-standing desire in effecting 
a reafhiliation of these “‘oid-line’” Whigs with a national party.** This 
national status, however, was not to be retained for long. This affilia- 
tion was in part accomplished because of the noncommittal position on 
slavery taken by the national American party convention in June, 1855. 
Under pressure of the northern wing of the party, the issue was to 
rise again at the meeting of the National Council in Philadelphia, 
when revision of the famous ‘Section Twelve” of the June, 1855, reso- 
lutions was proposed. This section stated that Congress had no au- 
thority to restrict slavery or to prevent admission to the Union of any 
state on account of its slave status. When the final vote was taken on 
the review, the section was stricken from the platform by a vote of 
109 to 57. Call, the Florida delegate, opposed the removal but did 
not cast a vote.*® This action was a blow to the Florida Americans. 
The verbal barrage of the Democrats increased. Here, after all, was 


86 Those elected to the state central committee of correspondence were Thomas Brown, 
Ben Chaires, Sr., Thomas Randall, Thomas Haywood, and Green A. Chaires. 

87 Tallahassee Floridian and Journal, May 3, 1856. 

88 Washington National Intelligencer, June 12, 1856. 

8® Tallahassee Floridian and Journal, March 8, 1856. 
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proof of what they had been saying all the time: the northern Ameri- 
cans were really abolitionists.“ The Americans countered by insisting 
that the Democrats more and more were assuming a radical secession- 
ist position. 

Both the state and national American party conventions took place 
in June. There was little difference of opinion among the Florida dele- 
gates on the identity of the candidates for president and vice-president. 
In Tallahassee, on June 2, at a convention attended by delegates from 
almost every county, Fillmore and A. J. Donelson were endorsed for 
the national ticket. David S. Walker of Leon County and James Mc- 
Nair Baker of Columbia County were nominated for governor and 
congressman, respectively.’ Four Florida delegates attended the na- 
tional nominating convention in June which confirmed the trend to 
Fillmore.* 

During the summer the American party campaign gained momen- 
tum. Cabell, the former Whig representative in Congress, supported 
Fillmore and the American party.** Some of the old Whig strongholds 
that had been captured by the Democrats in 1855 were now reclaimed 
by the American party. This was particularly true of Gadsden and 
Jackson counties. 

The American party reached its high-water mark in Florida in the 
state and national elections of October and November, 1856. In the 
state election the American candidate for governor carried 12 counties, 
losing 18 to his Democratic opponent. The congressional election was 
about as close, the American candidate losing 11 to 19. In the presi- 
dential race James Buchanan carried 23 counties, Fillmore only 7. 

The election of 1856 temporarily halted the trend toward an ever- 
increasing percentage of Democratic votes. The Florida Whigs had 
been forced into decline by the rising political power of the “Democ- 


#0 Ibid., March 15, 1856. At Democratic anti-Know-Nothing meetings, convened to 
make nominations to their state convention, in Marianna (Jackson County) on March 4, 
1856, and in Quincy (Gadsden County) on March 6, 1856, the removal of the twelfth 
section was repeatedly used against the state Americans. 

#1 [bid., June 7, 1856; Washington National Intelligencer, June 12, 1856. 

42 Washington National Intelligencer, June 12, 1856. The four delegates were T. G. 
Quincy, Thomas Randall, John Darling, and W. W. McCall. 

43 Tallahassee Floridian and Journal, August 16, 1856. 
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racy” and the collapse of their own national organization, but they 
had been replaced by the new American party in 1855. That this new 
group embodied essentially the same elements as the former Whig 
constituency is seen by an analysis of state and congressional elections. 
In the 1854 congressional election 19 of Florida’s 29 counties were 
Democratic and 10 Whig. Two years later the Democrats carried 19 
of 30 counties; the Whigs won not a single county; and the Know- 
Nothings were victorious in 11 counties and polled a strong minority 
vote in 4 of the Democratic counties. 

The similarity between Whigs and Americans is further demon- 
strated by the large number of Whig leaders who played a leading role 
in the organization and growth of the American party. They included 
a former governor, a congressman, state leaders, and political editors. 
Significant differences of political opinion persisted, as indicated by the 
continued opposition to the Democrats. No doubt there were those 
who, as politicians wanting patronage, naturally inclined toward the 
continued existence of a two-party system. But there also existed the 
broader base necessary to the survival of such a system. 

The development of Know-Nothing lodges in Florida in the decade 
1850-1860 was due in part to the general national trend which in- 
flamed certain prejudices and preconceptions. That these lodges never 
fully adopted the national program, that their state organization, 
known as the American party, actually rejected the key features of 
that program, and that this party became far more involved in state 
than in national political affairs are significant facts which should be 
considered in an evaluation of the party’s role in the political history 
of the state. An analysis of the policies and actions of the American 
party in Florida substantiates this view. Perhaps its greatest point of 
departure from the national platform lay in the issue of Catholicism. 
The state party would have nothing to do with anti-Catholicism. It 
would be difficult to ascertain to what degree this attitude was due to 
humanitarian considerations. There were at the time, however, certain 
elements in the local situation which tended to militate against this 
form of religious discrimination. 
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In the eighteenth century the British colonial office viewed Catholics 
in the American colonies as a potential menace. ‘In the South, where 
Spain constantly threatened through Florida, every attempt was made 
to keep the new frontier colony of Georgia free from Catholics.’ 
And with the migration of southern planters and yeomen to Florida 
in the nineteenth century, the Protestant attitude toward Catholics 
tended to be one of suspicion and hostility. From time to time during 
the 1840's the state press voiced opinions which placed Catholicism in 
a somewhat unfavorable light. For example, in commenting on a 
European anti-Semitic decree, a Whig editor stated that it was most 
ridiculous to revive in the nineteenth century “the tyrannical disci- 
plinary laws of the Roman Catholic Church.’’** The same editor, when 
referring to the Philadelphia riots of 1844, laid responsibility at the 
door of the “Irish immigrant.’ Again, the nomination of George W. 
Woodward to a seat on the Supreme Court of the United States occa- 
sioned protest because of his religion.” During the War with Mexico, 
in 1846, Catholic citizens were carefully reminded that their religious 
beliefs should not interfere with their patriotism. An admonition in the 
form of a feature article addressed ‘“To the Catholic Citizen’ expressed 
confidence in his willingness ‘‘to take up arms against brethren of the 
same faith.’’** 

In all of this, there was no overt hostility to Florida Catholics. An 
undertone of prejudice was, of course, present. But the American party 
never made Catholicism an issue in Florida, possibly because of the 
absence of a significant number of Catholics in the state. Of the 676,000 
Roman Catholic church accommodations in the United States in 1850, 
only 1,850 were in Florida; of the 1,227 Roman Catholic churches in 
America, Florida had only five; and the Roman Catholic church prop- 
erty valued at $9,256,758 was shared by Florida to the extent of only 


#4 Billington, The Protestant Crusade, 9-10. 

45 Tallahassee Florida Sentinel, October 3, 1843. 
46 [bid., May 21, 1844. 

4 Ibid., January 20, 1846. 

45 [bid., June 23, 1846. 
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$13,600.*° Small, scattered Catholic settlements existed at that time in 
St. Augustine, Fernandina, Key West, Palatka, Tallahassee, Jackson- 
ville, Middleburgh, Mandarin, and St. John’s Bar.*° Few of these com- 
munities, however, could support churches of their own until the 1860's. 
Jacksonville, with a comparatively large number of Catholics among 
Florida cities, did not have a church until 1848. Until that time the 
city was visited by the two priests at St. Augustine.” 

In one of the few towns having a large Catholic population (St. 
Augustine), sufficient friction had developed by 1848 to culminate in 
rioting. But even in this instance violence was precipitated by a non- 
Floridian. In the summer of that year, Rufus K. Sewall, a Presbyterian 
minister from Philadelphia, published a small book dealing with the 
“Ancient City.” In the first edition of his Sketches of St. Augustine he 
estimated that two-thirds of its population was Roman Catholic.** He 
referred to the Catholic Minorcans there as being “of servile extrac- 
tion.’”** 

When the book appeared in St. Augustine, on October 21, 1848, 
the page containing the derogatory sentence was torn from almost 
every copy before sale was permitted.°* When the author protested, a 
mob gathered before his home and threatened personal injury. While 
he engineered his escape, a group of “Anglo-American citizens” from 
the local Know-Nothing lodge confronted the Minorcans. A brief ex- 
change of blows and some property damage occurred. 

This was the only recorded incident of its kind in Florida. Sewall 
returned to Philadelphia soon afterward, and in the following year he 
brought out a revised edition of the Sketches which contained a lengthy, 

49J. D. B. De Bow, Statistical View of the United States . . . Compendium of the 
Seventh Census (Washington, 1854), 133-37. The relative status of the two major re- 
ligions in Florida can be seen in the following figures: churches: Catholic—5, Protestant— 
170; accommodations: Catholic—1,850, Protestant—43,117; property valuation: Catholic— 
$13,600, Protestant—$151,800. 

5® John Gilmary Shea, History of the Catholic Church in the United States (A vols., 
New York, 1886-1892), IV, 45. 

51 Thomas F. Davis, History of Early Jacksonville, Florida (Jacksonville, 1911), 84. 

52 Rufus K. Sewall, Sketches of St. Augustine. With a View of its History and Ad- 
vantages as a Resort for Invalids (New York, 1848), 70. 
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64 [bid. (2d ed., Philadelphia, 1849), 6. 
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supplementary chapter, written in the inflammatory manner character- 
istic of the northern nativists, bitterly criticizing Catholicism, the con- 
fessional, and “‘priestly control.” 


American Freeman—has it come to this at last, that a native-born citizen must 
use the freedom of speech, and the freedom of the press, at the peril of his life 
and reputation? 

Protestant Freeman—freeman of America—freeman of Florida, look well to 
your privileges, be jealous of your rights and watch those, who, to secure the 
suffrages of the Papal interest in this land, bow and cringe and fawn before 
the shadow of the Pope! 

This is part and parcel of a plan, which it is believed is laid for the suppression 
of Protestant institutions and influences in East Florida. . . .% 

From time to time during 1854 and 1855, a few former Whig news- 
papers which had shifted their support to the American party reprinted 
anti-Catholic statements. Their recurrent theme was not directed at any 
particular individual, but against the church as an organization. The 
Jesuits were represented as a band of spies, and it was charged that the 
Pope was going to overthrow the republic and establish foreign con- 
trol.* 

It is difficult to measure public opinion in the light of these sporadic 
statements. They never formed a part of the official American party 
platform, rarely entered into the campaign issues, and apparently were 
never taken seriously by any responsible candidates for state or con- 
gressional office. On the contrary, the Americans repeatedly came out 
in Opposition to religious prejudice. They persistently held “that every 
man in this country should be left as free as possible to select his re- 
ligion, as his politics or occupation.” 

The Democrats were quick to capitalize on the anti-Catholicism which 
existed in the national American organization and, during the short 
period of its political opposition to them, repeatedly associated the 

55 [bid., 83-84. The P. K. Yonge Library of Florida History at the University of 
Florida, Gainesville, possesses a copy of the rare first edition of Sewall’s book containing 
the offensive statement on page 40. The Library also has the second edition, with the ad- 
ditional attack on Catholicism. 

%@ Tallahassee Florida Sentinel, June 19, July 24, 1855; Jacksonville Florida Repub- 


lican, September 6, 1855. 
5t Tallahassee Florida Sentinel, August 7, 1855. 
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American party in Florida with religious prejudice.** This Democratic 
position was not always justified. Certainly there were individual mem- 
bers of the American party who expressed hostility to the Catholics, 
among them Hopkins and Call,°® but these men were exceptions. They 
did not reflect the party's position. Its opposition to prejudice was not 
merely a glittering generality carefully included in the platform by the 
state organization for the sake of appearances. The inclusion of that 
plank was demanded by virtually all of the county groups whose mem- 
bership had voted against religious bigotry. An American party meet- 
ing at Quincy on September 8, 1855, adopted a resolution typical of 
those voted for elsewhere at the grass-roots level: ‘“We do not entertain 
the opinion that Roman Catholicism or any other religious creed must 
necessarily convert a native born American into a Benedict Arnold.’’® 


As with the issue of Catholicism, so to a lesser degree with that of 
“foreigners,” the Florida Americans differed from the national nativist 
trend, although there was some evidence of antagonism toward the 
newly arrived Europeans. The local Know-Nothing lodges and later 
the state organization of the American party usually included in their 
platforms a demand for more rigid naturalization laws. Frequent ref- 
erences were made by contributors to the local press to the undue in- 
fluence of “foreignism’ in the Federal government. 


In Florida the opposition to foreign groups centered around the 
workingmen, as was largely the case in northern urban areas. During 
the campaign of 1856 the Americans of Pensacola accused the Demo- 
crats of not hiring “honest Americans” at the government navy yard. 
Instead, they claimed, a “Democrat,” a ‘convicted thief,” or an ‘‘Irish- 
man’ was more apt to receive employment.” Then, having identified 
Democrats with “undesirables,” the Americans sought to gain new 
support. In Tallahassee, for example, the Floridian and Journal told 
its readers that the Know-Nothings were attempting to appeal to ‘‘me- 


58 St. Augustine Ancient City, September 11, 1852; Tallahassee Floridian and Journal, 
December 15, 1855, February 14, 1857. 

59 Tallahassee Floridian and Journal, December 8, 1855, April 5, 1856. 

6° Tallahassee Florida Sentinel, September 11, 1855. 
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chanics and other laborers’’ on the ground that increased immigration 
would mean increased competition.* 

Perhaps the most important element which limited the use of such 
appeals to prejudice was the reality of the economic situation. Labor 
was so scarce in the state that suggestions were actually made to send 
representatives from Jacksonville to ports of entry to the United States 
for the purpose of hiring immigrants.** Such efforts were relatively 
unsuccessful, however, and the alien was no threat to local labor in 
the state. Despite the large influx of Europeans to the United States 
during this period, in 1850 Florida had only about 1,700 foreign-born 
persons in its free population of approximately 49,000.°* That the 
American party failed to win the support of native workingmen was 
demonstrated in the election of 1856. At this time 3 counties (Escambia, 
Nassau, and Leon) of the 5 with the largest number of laborers con- 
sistently voted Democratic. Only 2 (Duval and Santa Rosa) supported 
the American party in the peak years, 1854-1858. Of the 11 counties in 
which the Americans won both gubernatorial and congressional ma- 
jorities in 1856, 9 had almost insignificant labor groups. These facts are 
further evidence that the American party in Florida would not have 
resorted to a campaign of vilification against the foreigner, as such a 
campaign would have served little purpose politically and would have 
had an adverse economic effect upon the state. 

In still a third way the American party of Florida deviated from the 
national party platform; and in this, the issue of slavery, it was joined 
by the party in other southern states. Florida Whigs during the political 

62 Tallahassee Floridian and Journal, January 5, 1856. 

88 St. Augustine Ancient City, July 3, 1852. The Jacksonville Florida News, November 
5, 1853, said: “The very scarcity of labor has embarrassed many projected enterprises 
calculated to benefit our section of the country.” The paper suggested a labor-recruiting 
campaign in New York and other eastern cities. According to the census of 1850, for 
example, of thirty-two states, Florida paid the fourth highest wages to “Day Laborers, 
without Bd.” and the third highest to carpenters. In St. Augustine, where the labor supply 
was particularly short, slaves and free Negroes were used in the local lumber mills; and 
even their wages rose between 1849 and 1852 from $8 to $15 a month. St. Augustine 
Ancient City, July 3, 1852. 
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free and 40,335 slave. Foreign-born, on the other hand, numbered only 1,698 according 
to the census of 1850. 
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crisis of the early 1850's had adopted a conciliatory position on slavery. 
They looked to A. H. Stephens, Robert Toombs, Henry W. Hilliard, 
Jackson Morton, and E. C. Cabell in Congress to defend southern rights 
against northern aggression. There was no need for a Nashville con- 
vention. Sectional parties were to be avoided. Both Washington and 
Jefferson had stressed the dangers of such a development. Now was the 
time to settle the slavery issue peaceably—by congressional action.” 
Throughout their remaining years, the Florida Whigs continued to 
support their national organization. Whether they remained in political 
league with northern Whigs from a genuine desire to avoid the dan- 
| gerous consequences of extreme sectionalism or to maintain their relative 
political position within the state—or both—is difficult to ascertain. 
In any case, Whig meetings throughout Florida during August, Sep- 
tember, and October, 1854, adopted resolutions proclaiming their al- 
legiance to the ‘‘whole country.’ They reconciled their co-operation 
with the northern Whigs and abolitionists by pointing out that “The 


Whigs have been in power several times . . . when the majority of 
them were ‘such outrageous Abolitionists.’ They have filled federal 
offices from the President down . . . yet . . . the Constitution is still 


preserved, the Union is not dissolved, the South continues to exist, and 
negroes are to be found in abundance from Maryland to Texas.”” 
This Whig stand when adopted by the Know-Nothings served 
further to arouse the Democrats.** When the state organization of the 
American party had evolved from the local Know-Nothing lodges, 
the patriotic fervor of its members exceeded even that of the Whigs 
whom they displaced, and their pro-Union sympathies were thus 
strengthened. Slavery, they argued, had always existed; it would con- 
tinue to exist, and, in the long run, Andrew Jackson had been right: 


65 [bid., May 14, 1850. 
*6 Tbid., September 19, 1854. The resolution adopted in Santa Rosa County on Sep- 


tember 2, 1854, was typical. ‘. . . as Whigs who act from principle, we love our whole 
country. We serve the blood that was so freely poured out for the freedom, liberty and 
Union which are our present . . . inheritance.” 
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the Union had to be preserved. Those who persisted in dividing the 
American people into sectional parties were “ Disunionists.”* 

In the view of Florida Americans, there was nothing irreconcilable 
between the maintenance of Negro slave labor and the preservation of 
the Union. Their policy of opposition to “undue” foreign influences in 
the affairs of the national government was both a manifestation of pro- 
American sentiment and a defense of slavery. The immigrant, they 
thought, was not only an easy prey for the Democratic politicians, but 
he was ‘almost invariably prejudiced against the institution of slav- 
ery 

Democratic patriotism, however, was taking a different direction. 


"70 


Alexander H. Stephens was now widely quoted against Know-Nothing- 
ism; Henry W. Wilson, William H. Seward, and others were de- 
nounced as abolitionist gods of northern Americans." At Democratic 
meetings in Gadsden and Leon counties resolutions were adopted 
clearly defining the position of the Federal Union as secondary to the 
rights and privileges it had been designed to perpetuate.” 


This bitter political struggle reached its peak in the 1856 campaign. 
David S. Walker and James M. Baker were nominated by the Ameri- 
cans for governor and congressman, and Madison S. Perry and George 
Hawkins by the Democrats. (The radical Democratic control of the 
Florida legislature by 1854 virtually assured Yulee’s re-election to the 
Senate over Jackson Morton in 1855."*) Both parties appealed to all 
economic groups during the campaign, but each of them stressed one 
or two particular issues. For the Democrats, already under radical con- 
trol, the dominant issues were those of states’ rights and the mainten- 


6° Tallahassee Florida Sentinel, February 13, 1855. 

70 Jacksonville Florida Republican, July 12, 1855. 

71 Tallahassee Floridian and Journal, February 17, May 26, 1855. Stephens, in one 
of his speeches, is reported to have said: “They [northern Americans} exhibit the strange 
paradox of warring against their own race—their own blood [Catholics] . . . while they 
are vainly and fanatically endeavoring to reverse the order of nature by making the black 
men equal to the white.” 

72 [bid., September 8, 29, 1855. 

78 Sydney J. Weinberg, “Slavery and Secession in Florida, 1845-1861" (M.A. thesis, 
University of Florida, 1940), 111. 
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ance of slavery."* The extent to which their opponents had “‘sold them- 
selves” to the abolitionists was emphasized in the Democratic press. 
The American party, on the other hand, while minimizing the issues 
raised by the Democrats, favored strengthening of the Union as the 
best policy for all. 

Walker, in an appeal to the small farmer, also advocated a cheap 
land policy. He accused the Democratic governor, James E. Broome, 
of raising prices of Internal Improvement land 50 per cent in Alachua 
and Levy counties, thereby supporting large planters and speculators.” 
During the late weeks of the campaign, in September and October, this 
particular issue occupied the center of the stage. As a result, it often 
appeared that the Americans were championing the cause of the small 
farmers, with the Democrats defending the planters. This would not 
have been an accurate picture of the situation, but in any case the can- 
didates themselves never allowed the lines to become so sharply drawn. 
The Democrats reluctantly recognized that land prices had been raised, 
but they carefully explained that those prices, having been set at a 
rather low figure in an earlier period, had to be raised to prevent the 
lands from falling into the hands of speculators.” 

The October election results served to emphasize a certain continuity 
in Florida's political development. Democratic strength was rising in 
the state and that of their opponents gradually declining. Yet, despite 
the earlier and rapid disintegration of the Whig party, genuine politi- 
cal competition was maintained by its successors, although complete 
victory over the Democrats was never achieved. 

The strength of the Americans can be seen in the fact that Walker 
lost to Perry by less than 350 votes. Election returns showed that of 13 
counties which from 1845 had been Whig strongholds, 4 shifted to the 


74 For the extent to which the radicals had control of the Democratic party, see Dodd, 
“The Secession Movement in Florida, 1850-1861,” Joc. cit., 3-24, 45-66. 

*® Tallahassee Floridian and Journal, September 20, 1856. Walker, in accusing the 
Democrats of excessively raising prices of public lands, argued that such a step would not 
only hurt the small farmer, but would raise the land values of the large estates. Further, 
Yulee wanted the public land in Alachua and Levy counties removed from sale until his 
Fernandina to Cedar Key railroad, which ran through these 


two counties, was completed. 
76 Ibid. , 
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Democratic column and 9 supported the American party. All of the 4 
which went Democratic were among the 10 counties having the largest 
number of slaves. Of the 9 that joined the American party ranks, how- 
ever, only 3 were composed predominantly of small farmers, while 
twice that number were comprised, in the main, of large, slaveholding 
plantations. Not one of the 8 traditionally Democratic counties allied 
itself with the new opposition party. Democratic supporters were 
rather evenly divided between counties having large and small land 
systems. It is significant that those counties going over to the “Democ- 
racy’ were heavily dominated by the slave interests, but it is still more 
revealing that an even greater number of such counties remained out- 
side the Democratic fold. 

The American party, then, functioned as one of the organizations 
which sustained the resistance to the inexorable ascendancy of the 
Democrats. As late as 1856 the advance of the Democrats was tempo- 
rarily halted. This is demonstrated by the fact that at least five tradi- 
tionally Whig counties which had cast their lot with the Democrats 
in 1854 and 1855 now returned to the American fold.” 

In the presidential election in November, however, the trend toward 
Democratic control was resumed. In several sections of the state, with 
the notable exception of West Florida, American majorities of October 
were lost. Buchanan defeated the national Know-Nothing candidate, 
Fillmore, 6,358 votes to 4,843, with no recorded votes for the Repub- 
lican, John C. Frémont. Of the 12 counties voting American in October, 
only 7 did so again the following month; and every one of the 5 
counties that shifted position and cast their lot with the Democrats 
was a large slaveholding area.”* In this swing to the Democrats, Middle 
Florida led the way. 

There were several reasons for this change. First, many Americans 
were discouraged by their gubernatorial defeat in October, with the 
result that many failed to vote and some actually switched sides.” 

7 Those going Democratic in 1854 were Levy, Madison, and Wakulla; those that did 
so in 1855 were Gadsden and Jackson. 


78 They were Columbia, Gadsden, Hamilton, Madison, and Wakulla. 
79 In the November election, the Democratic presidential candidate received 144 more 
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Second, the Americans were also discouraged by the fact that their 
candidate in the national contest had no real chance of victory. And, 
third, the bitterness of the issues of slavery and states’ rights was inten- 
sified by the emergence of the Republican party. It was obvious, at least 
in the minds of many Floridians, that this new party constituted a 
threat to their society and “way of life.” Despite this belief and the 
knowledge that their candidate could not carry the election, surprising- 
ly few Americans “went Democratic’; the two-party system still func- 
tioned in Florida with respect to state issues. 

The year 1857 was notable for the rapid decline of the American 
party and the local Know-Nothing lodges. This resulted in part from 
its national defeat in the previous November and in part from the 
gradual rapprochement between the Democrats and Americans. Against 
a background of intensifying hostility and suspicion between North 
and South, the Americans found it increasingly difficult to maintain a 
moderate position on slavery in the Union and territories. Many of 
their new resolutions were less conciliatory toward the northern views 
on slavery in the new areas, particularly Kansas. For example, the 
Jackson County American party meeting in September, 1857, came out 
wholeheartedly against a free Kansas.*° Popular sovereignty, a keystone 
policy of the Florida Americans, was cast aside. 

Even on the question of public land sales there was a narrowing of 
Democratic-American differences as seen in the growing friendly rela- 
tions between James E. Broome and D. S. Walker.** The opposing 
parties joined hands in refusing to comply with a specie payments order 
in November, 1857. The Madison County cotton planters protested; 
law enforcement officers resigned; and finally Governor Perry agreed 
to allow debt payments to be made in paper money.” 

Although some county groups continued to function, the dissolution 
of the American party as a state organization was virtually complete by 
votes than the victorious governor, while the Americans gave Fillmore 1,051 less votes 
than Walker had received the previous month. 

80 Tallahassee Floridian and Journal, September 5, 1857. 

81 [bid., October 24, 1857. Walker was actually made registrar of public lands in the 


Democratic administration. 
82 Jbid., November 21, 1857. 
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1858. Despite the steady weakening of the opposition to the Demo- 
crats, rivalry persisted. The Whigs, with some minor exceptions, had 
ceased to exist, and now their successors, the Americans, were in turn 
to be replaced by the Independent Democrats.** 

In the 1858 congressional campaign John S. Westcott, formerly both 
Whig and American, ran as an Independent Democrat against George 
S. Hawkins, the regular Democratic nominee selected by the radicals.** 
Much of the support for the Independent Democratic candidate came 
from old-line Whigs and former Americans.** Most of the Democratic 
gains came from the aristocratic planters of Middle and West Florida. 
Support for the Independents, stemming to a large degree from small 
farmers and frontiersmen, came from a few of the old American areas 
and the bulk of the newer counties. During his campaign Westcott 
demanded cheap money, cheap land for settlers, and compensation for 
the Florida volunteers in the Indian wars. He opposed the convention 
system as undemocratic. 

The congressional election returns clearly substantiate these trends. 
Of the 11 counties that had given majorities to Baker, the American 
candidate for Congress in 1856, only 3 continued to support the new 
Democratic opposition. These few were joined by 6 recently created 
counties which had voted Democratic in the previous congressional 
election. Of the total number of counties giving majorities to the In- 
dependent Democrats, 8 of the 11 were dominated by small farmers 
and frontiersmen. On the other hand, of the 8 counties formerly Whig 
and American but Democratic in 1858, 6 were controlled by slavehold- 
ing planters. Developments, therefore, more and more pointed to politi- 
cal differences along increasingly clear-cut lines of landed economic 
interests, foreshadowing, in a sense, the party battles of the 1890's. 

During most of 1859 and early 1860 the slavery issue, although 
present, was temporarily overshadowed by a conflict within the Demo- 


88 A small group of Whigs continued to exist in St. Augustine. They opposed the 
Democrats, cast their lot with Fillmore in 1856, but steadfastly refused to join hands with 
the Americans. Jacksonville Semi-Weekly Republican, May 12, 1856. 

84 Tallahassee Floridian and Journal, July 31, 1858; Fernandina Florida News, Au- 
gust 25, 1858. 

85 Tallahassee Floridian and Journal, October 2, 1858. 
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cratic party of the state over the construction of a new railroad. West- 
cott welcomed the prospect of a split within the rival organization. He 
hoped to utilize this cleavage to effect a fusion of the Perry faction 
with his own Independents, then to oust the radicals from control and 
continue the Democratic party on a more moderate platform. During 
the summer of 1859 the Florida Sentinel, formerly a Whig and Ameri- 
can paper, supported Perry, as did most of ‘the independent press.’’*’ 
But this state of affairs did not last. With the elections of 1860 im- 
pending, the radical Democrats managed to reconcile their differences 
and thereby bring further disrepute upon the Independents. 

With the Whigs completely defunct, the Americans branded as 
“negro-worshippers,” and the Independent Democrats somewhat dis- 
credited by their flirtation with the Perry radicals, the Democrats’ per- 
sistent Opposition now marshalled its adherents into the Constitutional 
Union party.** This was the last attempt to grasp political power and 
resist the growing planter sentiment for secession. Revolting against 
what they termed “the eternal proscription of Whigs and Americans 
.. . from State offices, their exclusion from all share in the conduct 
of the state government and over the municipalities of the county,” 
the new Union party demanded “‘a distribution of the political offices 
of the State amongst the people of the State with some degree of 
equality or fairness.’’*® 


The Union party continued to insist, as had its predecessors, upon 
maintaining afhliation with a national organization. At an “opposition” 
meeting in Quincy, Gadsden County, the following resolution was 
passed: “We . . . are not less sensitive to the wrongs to the South as 
threatened and perpetrated by the Republican Party . . . but we de- 


86 Fernandina Florida News, March 17, April 7, 1859. Governor Madison Perry, a 
thoroughgoing radical Democrat, was temporarily alienated from his party. For a time 
he received the co-operation of the Independent Democrats, particularly John Westcott. 
Perry, an Alachua County planter, insisted that a branch of the new Florida Railroad 
Company run by his lands near Micanopy, even warning Senator David L. Yulee, who 
was connected with the railroad, that unless this new routing were adopted, he would 
not permit the Internal Improvement Fund to release $196,000 to the railroad company. 

87 Fernandina East Floridian, July 21, 1859. 

88 Tallahassee Floridian and Journal, March 5, 1859. 

89 [bid., March 10, 1860. 
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cline at this time to unite with any sectional party and hail the founda- 
tion of the National Constitutional Union Party.” 

Through the late spring and early summer of 1860 Union party 
meetings were recorded in over twelve counties.” Delegates were 
elected to a state convention at Quincy and to the national convention 
in Baltimore. Thomas Brown presided over a Leon County Union party 
meeting held on June 16, with Edwin A. Hart functioning as secretary. 
Call and Allen addressed the assembly, which included George T. 
Ward and other notables of the Whig and American parties.” 

On June 27 the state Union party convention met at Quincy. Twenty- 
two counties were represented and Brown was elected presiding of- 
ficer. Delegates had already been sent to the national convention on 
May 9. Edward Hopkins of Duval County, an outspoken adherent of 
the earlier Americans, was chosen as the Union candidate for governor 
and B. F. Allen of Leon County, editor of the Sentinel, the candidate 
for Florida’s congressman. In his speech of acceptance, Allen made it 
quite clear that, in his opinion, a Republican victory would not provide 
sufficient cause for dissolution of the Union.** The major planks in the 
platform of Florida’s Union party were: maintenance of the Union, 
reduction in the price of public lands, internal improvements, and op- 
position to squatter sovereignty. 

In the meantime, after the Democratic split at the Charleston con- 
vention, the Florida Democrats met again on June 4 at Quincy and 
nominated John Milton of Jackson County for governor and R. B. 
Hilton of Leon County for congressman. John C. Breckinridge and 
Joseph Lane were endorsed for the national executive positions, and 
delegates were selected for the Richmond convention.” 

The Democrats’ opposition in its continuing battle, under still an- 
other party denomination, steadily lost ground. Some of its staunchest 

% Ibid., April 14, 1860. 

1 [bid., May 19, 1860. Counties recorded as having had Union meetings were Jackson, 
Holmes, Walton, Santa Rosa, Escambia, Gadsden, Liberty, Leon, Columbia, Duval, Su- 
wanee, and Clay. 

%2 [bid., June 23, 1860. 


%8 Fernandina East Floridian, September 20, 1860. 
% Ibid., June 14, 28, 1860. 
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former supporters were now declaring themselves for the southern 
“Democracy.” The heaviest blow fell when Cabell, Whig congressman 
for three terms, entered the Democratic fold in 1860. This action 
brought warm praise from his new friends, who promptly called him 
“a true son of the South.”* The prestige of the Unionists received 
several jolts during the ensuing campaign from June to October. They 
had already lost Cabell to the Democrats; now Fillmore, the American 
candidate for president in 1856, turned to Lincoln and “Black Repub- 
licanism.”** Then the Democrats, having thoroughly identified Know- 
Nothingism with the hated abolitionists, denounced Edward Everett 
as the “Know-Nothing candidate for the Vice-Presidency on the ticket 
with John Bell.” Bell, in turn, was tainted with anti-Catholicism. 
The East Floridian gave repeated publicity to the New Orleans 
Courier’s warning to Catholics that Bell was “the sworn enemy of that 
liberty of conscience and of the political rights which the Constitution 
gives.’’** 

The Unionists could do little but follow the course they had set for 
themselves. Armed with far larger resources, in almost complete control 
of the Florida press, and riding the political tide which had been grow- 
ing in their favor ever since 1852, the Democrats’ victory in the 1860 
elections was almost a foregone conclusion. When the results were 
tabulated, Milton received a majority vote of 1,742 and Hilton a ma- 
jority of 1,550. In the race for governor the Unionists captured 11 
counties, the Democrats 21; for representative in Congress, where the 
necessity for southerners to stand together seemed stronger, the mod- 
erates gained only 8 counties against 24 for the Democrats. Support for 
the Unionist candidate was divided among the large and small planters 
and small farmers. Of the 11 counties giving a majority to the Union 
gubernatorial candidate, Hopkins, 6 were formerly Whig and Ameri- 
can supporters and 5 were new counties with little or no previous 
voting record. Again, of these 11, 5 counties had a high concentration 

%° Tallahassee Floridian and Journal, June 2, 1860. 

% Ibid., July 7, 1860. 


% Ibid., July 14, 1860. 
%8 Fernandina East Floridian, October 11, 1860. 
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of slaves, 2 were primarily small-planter areas, and 4 were dominated 
by small-farmer interests. In addition, 2 of the 3 counties in the Demo- 
cratic column which revealed a powerful Union party opposition were 
controlled by large-planter interests. 

Analysis of the presidential contest shows that most of the Bell and 
Stephen A. Douglas votes were cast against secession, whereas not all of 
Breckinridge’s votes can be said to have been for secession. In any case, 
the government of Florida received no clear-cut mandate to proceed in 
the direction that it later followed, and, certainly, the rapidity with 
which it adopted the ordinance of secession had little justification on the 
basis of the 1860 elections. Further, the economic lines of division, while 
tending to place the large slaveholders in favor of secession, were not 
so sharply drawn as to allow sweeping generalizations as to the class 
content of political parties. Yet, as has been pointed out, ‘‘when the 
crisis came, the radicals controlled the machinery for action and the 
means of propaganda,” and, as a result, “a conservative group, com- 
prising certainly a large minority and possibly a majority of the people, 
was helpless to avert the disaster which impended.’’** 

The fusion of the Americans with the Republican party in most of 
the free states, their repeated and overwhelming defeats in the southern 
states, and the sectionalization of parties throughout the nation left 
little room for doubt that the national Americans had virtually ceased 
to exist by 1859. In Florida politics, their demise had taken place a 
year before. The attempt to support slavery and, at the same time, 
pursue a pro-Union policy ultimately led the Florida Know-Nothings 
into conflict with both the antislavery northern Americans and the 
anti-Union southern Democrats. 

In the final analysis, the American party in Florida was not an inte- 
gral part of any national organization. Its similarity to the national 
Americans is almost entirely limited to the fact that they both intruded 
upon the political scene as an active opposition to the Democratic 
party. To this factor might also be added their mutual pro-Union 
sentiment, although there were fundamental differences for their agree- 


% Dodd, “The Secession Movement in Florida, 1850-1861," Joc. cit., 65-66. 
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ment. Florida nativism, however, completely divorced itself from anti- 
Catholicism; it was supported to a large degree by different social ele- 
ments; and, in reality, its patriotic position was far more a justification 
of Unionism than a genuinely hostile stand toward foreigners. 

In so far as the Know-Nothing movement in Florida was part of a 
larger movement at all, it was more closely related to the southern 
Americans than to the national party. The American party of Florida, 
as was generally the case of the southern Americans, found economic 
rivalry of American labor with aliens relatively unimportant,’ was 
less radical on secessionism, and expressed some fear of the political 
consequences of immigration to the North in terms of the shifting 
political center of gravity in Congress. 

Representing, as it did, the nationalistic, pro-Union wing of Florida 
politics, the American party, in broad historical perspective, functioned 
as one of a series of anti-secessionist parties. The failure of these groups 
brought with it the collapse of the pre-Civil War two-party system in 
Florida. 


100 W., Darrell Overdyke, ‘The American Party in the South” (Ph.D. dissertation, 
Duke University, 1941), 659. 











The Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Southern Historical Association 


By CuLVER H. SMITH 


On November 4, 1948, with the national election reports still coming 
in and providing a topic of spontaneous conversation, the Southern 
Historical Association opened its annual meeting at Jackson, Missis- 
sippi. The election news was not less interesting because the governor 
of Mississippi was a vice-presidential candidate and was scheduled to 
appear on the Association's program. 

The visitors were greeted with sunny skies, warm weather, and a 
cordial welcome. Adequate accommodations could be found in several 
good hotels that were near each other. The Committee on Local Ar- 
rangements had facilities well prepared, and the chairman, William 
D. McCain, carried out his duties during the sessions with quiet and 
effective grace. Official courtesies included a complimentary dinner on 
the first day and a complimentary luncheon on the last. These were 
more than a token of deep South hospitality, and they evoked the 
pleased conviction of the road-weary guests that the selection of Jackson 
as the convention city was a happy choice. Another member of the 
local committee, James W. Silver, and his charming wife took the re- 
sponsibility for some of the unofficial courtesies and won hearty ap- 
preciation for their contribution to the social felicities of the occasion. 

Attendance was the largest on record. Registration reached 317, sur- 
passing by two the registered attendance at Savannah the previous year. 
This was in spite of the rather considerable inconvenience of travel 
schedules from some areas to Jackson. Nearly all the sessions were well 
attended. There was a good geographical distribution of visitors. Prac- 


tically all of the southern states from Maryland to Texas, as well as 
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some northern states, were represented on the program. All but two 
of the living ex-presidents of the Association were present. Observable 
also was a wide spread in the age margin, possibly as much as sixty 
years. It was gratifying to see more of the younger historians present 
than usual. 

In its original planning the Program Committee undertook to provide 
a variety of subject matter and as good a geographical, institutional, and 
age distribution on the program as possible, with a view also to a 
balance between persons who had never or seldom appeared on the 
program and those who had appeared several times. While trying to 
provide a frame for papers that were volunteered, the committee also 
sought papers on topics that were initiated by it. Efforts were made to 
organize sessions on several themes not included in previous programs. 
These efforts, which consumed much time and thought, were only 
partially rewarded. Many ideas of the committee, together with some 
contributed by others, that were acknowledged to be good, could not 
be implemented for lack of qualified participants. Though this was to 
some extent anticipated, the experience led the chairman, at least, to 
suspect that at present historical scholarship in the South is not entirely 
versatile. Some fields of southern history are begging for tillers. A 
broadening of scholarly interests might result in more fruitful annual 
meetings. 


The scheduled program contained sixteen sessions, beginning with 
two meetings on Thursday morning and ending with a luncheon pro- 
gram on Saturday. Included were a session on Central American history, 
one on modern European, and one on foreign relations of the United 
States. These were arranged by Professor Paul H. Clyde of Duke Uni- 
versity. All other sessions were on American history, with emphasis 
on the South. Distinctive were the sessions on literature, religion, and 
college and university historiography. 

Except for one session, all speakers, chairmen, and discussion leaders 
appeared as scheduled. The program for the complimentary dinner on 
Thursday had to be rearranged within a few days of the meetings. Mr. 
Alfred H. Stone, Chairman of the Mississippi State Tax Commission, 
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" was scheduled to address the meeting on ‘The Pattern of Civil Rights: 
Their Constitutional Basis in Mississippi,” but he was taken ill and 
could not appear at the meeting. Governor Fielding L. Wright, who 
was scheduled to introduce Mr. Stone, relinquished the place assigned 
him. To fill this gap the session on Territorial Mississippi was shifted 
from Thursday morning to the dinner meeting. 

Because of the removal of the territorial program, the Central Ameri- 
can section was the only one given on Thursday morning. Albert B. 
Thomas, University of Alabama, presided, and considerable interest 
was indicated in both the papers and comments of the discussion leader. 
Professor Isaac J. Cox contributed much instructive matter to the dis- 
cussion that followed. The first paper was on ‘“The Political Philosophy 
of Ricardo Jiménez’ by James C. Parish, Jr., University of Texas. 
Jiménez, three times president of Costa Rica between 1910 and 1936, 
was portrayed as a man who exhibited, to an unusual degree, love of 
peace, desire for culture, and abhorrence of an army-dominated govern- 
ment. He was a defender of freedom of speech and press and the 
separation of church and state. He was a builder of schools, a foe of 
militarism, and wished to transform forts into houses of learning. His 
philosophy was one of independent, old-fashioned liberalism. His firm 
grasp of reality made many of his projects successful, and he is the 
man most responsible for Costa Rica’s laudable twentieth-century ad- 
vance toward political maturity. . 

Unusual for a historical meeting was the report of William J. Grif- 
fith, Tulane University, on “A Recent Attempt at Educational Coopera- 
tion between the United States and Guatemala,” of which he himself 
had been the director. The program described was one of a series of 
sixteen carried on by the Inter-American Educational Foundation, In- 
corporated, representing the United States, in collaboration with gov- 
ernments of Latin American countries. The program in Guatemala was 


begun under the terms of a three-year agreement signed on August 12, 
1944. The purpose was to initiate an educational program under joint 
auspices in which Guatemala personnel would be trained to continue 
the program, with the Guatemala government providing the funds. 
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The results of the experiment, said Professor Griffith, indicate that 
educational co-operation promises to be one of the foresighted and 
productive forms of good neighborliness attempted by the government 
of the United States in Latin America. A brilliant discussion by Pro- 
fessor Alexander Marchant of Vanderbilt University enabled the audi- 
ence to evaluate and appreciate better the settings and circumstances 
of the papers discussed. 

The subscription luncheon on Thursday was under the auspices of the 
Cotton Textile Business History Group. Thomas P. Martin of Ohio 
University, secretary of the group, presided. The first speaker, Congress- 
man Joseph R. Bryson, of Greenville, South Carolina, gave his reminis- 
cences of forty years ago when he began his career as an operative in a 
cotton mill. He commented on the social and economic progress among 
millworkers since that time. Mr. Bryson was introduced by a fellow 
congressman, John Bell Williams of Mississippi. William M. Geer of 
the Institute for Research in Social Science at the University of North 
Carolina described the career of O. Max Gardner as a textile leader. 
Before Gardner became governor of North Carolina, he and a group 
of associates built and put into operation in Shelby the first factory in 
the South to weave all-rayon dress goods, a plant that grew and pros- 
pered in the twenty years that Gardner supervised it. 

Gustavus G. Williamson, Jr., Johns Hopkins University, spoke on 
“South Carolina Cotton Mills in Tillman’s Time.” He described the 
crisis of the early 1890's when the farmers’ movement led by Benjamin 
R. Tillman threatened to disrupt the labor supply, and told how the 
industry met the challenge and emerged stronger than ever, with plen- 
tiful, cheap labor, free from agitation, and with ample outside capital. 
At the end of 1894 prospects and advantages of the South Carolina 
mills aroused the concern of the industry in New England. 

Dr. Martin announced the discovery of the principal bulk of the 
papers of Hamilton Smith, of Kentucky and Indiana, for the period 
1847-1852. These papers relate to cotton textiles and offer important 
leads for further collecting. The luncheon session, although held on the 
first day of the meeting, was well attended and met general approba- 
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tion as a successful venture in combining reminiscences and historical 
research. 


Another venture in program making was the session on “The South 
in Literature,” one of two programs scheduled for Thursday afternoon. 
Three representatives of the field of literature shared with two his- 
torians the credit for one of the best attended and most interesting 
sessions of the convention. Clement Eaton, University of Kentucky, 
presided, and oriented the audience with appropriate introductory re- 
marks. 

The first paper, ‘Southern Literary Criticism and the Sectional Di- 
lemma,"” was presented by Eugene Current-Garcia of Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Department of English. He explained the problems 
of developing a national rather than a sectional literature. Before the 
Civil War, he said, the one type which came closest to representing the 
national character was the racy yarn-spinning, the frontier tall tales, 
and realistic, humorous satire being reprinted everywhere in the news- 
papers. But critics of that time were not aware of its possibilities; they 
regarded such writing as too inelegant and crude to serve as a basis for 
national literary expression. The critics, particularly in the South, 
looked for an idealization, not a realization, of American life. Further- 
more, a spirit of parochialism, which made both southern and northern 
writers view each other's aims with jaundiced eyes, inspired antagonism 
rather than understanding. And the fact that the Northeast dominated 
the nation’s publishing business tended to aggravate the feeling of 
suspicion among sectional critics. The southern critics’ feeling of frus- 
tration led to increasingly bitter recrimination as events moved toward 
a sectional breach. Sensitive about attacks on their way of life, south- 
erners began after 1850 to demand a separate and independent southern 
literature. The climax of the movement followed swiftly upon the 
publication of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which dramatically illustrated the 
irreconcilable split in the nation’s character. 

Robert A. Lively, University of North Carolina, followed with a 
paper on the “Interpretation of the Southern Spirit in the Civil War 
Novel.” He considered the novels, first, from the standpoint of the 
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technique of the artist as an historian, and second, as primary sources 
giving valuable insight into southern ideas and emotions during the 
war era. He showed the advantage the novelist has over the historian 
in the use of individual character analysis. The successful artist adds 
to the historian’s recorded fact selective details drawn from an imagi- 
native mind. The novelist’s method was illustrated in the idea of 
family and family loyalty as presented in the novels by Stark Young, 
Allen Tate, Andrew Lytle, and William Faulkner. 

“George W. Cable as Interpreter of the South” was the subject of a 
paper by Arlin Turner, Louisiana State University. Cable, he said, was 
more concerned with interpretation than with mere portrayal, and by 
1880 he was the chief literary interpreter of the South. He was esteemed 
in both North and South until he published his essay, “The Freedmen’s 
Case in Equity,” in 1885. Then the South became critical and unfriendly 
toward him. In Cable's plea for equal civil rights for Negroes, south- 
erners saw more sweeping implications. He continued to work for re- 
form in the South until the middle 1890's, when he moved to North- 
ampton, Massachusetts. 


Ernest E. Leisy, Southern Methodist University, summarized these 
papers and added pertinent and stimulating observations. 

Another afternoon session of Thursday was on the period of the 
American Revolution. Donnell M. Owings, University of Oklahoma, 
served as chairman. Three papers were presented. Miss Jessie M. Fraser, 
Sweet Briar College, discussed “Arthur Lee as a Pre-Revolutionary 
Pamphleteer.’’ She described Lee's versatile education and talents and 
discussed eight of his pamphlets, published between 1766 and 1775. 
Their wide circulation contributed to the strengthening of the opposi- 
tion in Great Britain and to the cause of revolution in the American 
colonies. 

“Price Control in the American Revolution” was the subject of a 
paper read by Thad W. Tate, Jr., of the National Park Service, York- 
town. Regulation of prices was attempted early in the conflict, but all 
plans failed. There was opposition from the commercial classes, but 
failure in general came from the continued issuance of inflated paper 
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currency, attempts to roll prices back rather than hold them at the level 
they had reached, and lack of unified action by a larger number of 
states. Yet the price control movement, said the speaker, may have kept 
prices in check to some extent, and it gave an impetus to interstate co- 
operation. 


In the third paper of the session, George C. Osborn, University of 
Florida, discussed the “Military Career of Major-General John Camp- 
bell in West Florida, 1777-1781.” In these years Campbell commanded 
the British forces in West Florida. His difficulties in securing money, 
credit, and supplies, as well as maintaining friendly relations with the 
Indians and the civil authorities, were described by Professor Osborn. 

A conference on newspapers was held Thursday between the regular 
afternoon sessions and the dinner hour. Culver H. Smith, University of 
Chattanooga, was in charge. The object was to bring together those 
interested in the history, bibliography, collection, and preservation of 
newspapers. The conference grew out of an unscheduled meeting of a 
similar nature at Savannah in 1947. Some fifty persons attended the 
conference. Lester J. Cappon of the Institute of Early American History 
and Culture gave a scheduled report on the work and plans of the 
Institute in regard to eighteenth-century newspapers and discussed the 
possibility of a bibliography or history of southern newspapers. Several 
persons reported on projects in which they were interested. It was: agreed 
that Professor Smith should serve as agent for the collection and dis- 
semination of information regarding newspaper-history projects, and 
that efforts should be continued to encourage southern newspaper his- 
torical work. The conference adopted a resolution commending the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers Association for establishing a journal- 
ism library at Chattanooga. 

A complimentary dinner on Thursday evening was provided by the 
University of Mississippi. Three hundred guests attended. For those 
accustomed to gastronomic disappointments in banquet menus the din- 
ner was an agreeable surprise. It offered reassurance that good “‘south- 
ern cooking’ is not entirely a lost art and that it may still be found in 
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public dining places. Ole Miss fully merited the appreciation of the 
guests for unstinting hospitality. 

As explained above, the after-dinner part of the session which had 
been arranged by the local committee had to be cancelled because of 
the illness of the speaker. The speakers at the dinner hour were William 
B. Hamilton of Duke University, a native Mississippian, and Thomas 
Perkins Abernethy of the University of Virginia, who were unavoidably 
cast in an unfair role. Their papers were planned for a small, discus- 
sion meeting and not for a dinner audience. They deserve credit for 
their good sportsmanship. Professor Hamilton discussed the establish- 
ment of Anglo-American law in the Mississippi Territory, and pointed 
out the complicated features of it. Professor Abernethy's paper is pub- 
lished in this issue of the Journal. James W. Silver, representing the 
University of Mississippi, served as host and toastmaster, while Richard 
A. McLemore of Mississippi Southern College acted as chairman of 
the speakers. This dinner meeting was a part of the centennial cele- 
bration of the University of Mississippi. 

One of the best attended sessions of the convention was that of 
Friday morning on “Political and Promotional Leaders.” Allen W. 
Moger, Washington and Lee University, presided. All the papers were 
well written, stimulating, and not too long. Dewey W. Grantham, 
University of North Carolina, read the first paper, “Hoke Smith: Pro- 
gressive Governor of Georgia, 1907-1909." The onetime publisher of 
the Atlanta Journal and cabinet member under Grover Cleveland be- 
came a dynamic leader of progressive programs in his state. As gover- 
nor he secured many reforms, although his record was marred by his 
demand for Negro disfranchisement. But on the whole, said the speaker, 
his record places him in the van of contemporary progressive leaders. 
His governorship provides abundant documentation for the thesis that 
an aggressive, forward-looking spirit was alive in the twentieth-century 
South. In fact, the Smith reforms proved to be an inspiration to Pro- 
gressives throughout the land. 


In an exceptionally well-prepared paper John R. Lambert, Jr., Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, gave a review of Arthur P. Gorman’s 
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experience as a proponent of white supremacy in Maryland. Before 
1900 Gorman had achieved prominence in both state and national 
politics by avoiding a forthright endorsement of sectional issues. Then 
in the early years of the present century he became convinced that there 
was an overwhelming demand in his state for Negro disfranchisement. 
Believing that Democratic supremacy was becoming synonomous with 
white supremacy in Maryland, he committed himself to the issue, staked 
his political future upon a disfranchising amendment to the state con- 
stitution, and was resoundingly defeated. Professor Lambert explained 
the reasons for Gorman’s failure. These included defections in his 
party, and a public opinion that was unresponsive to a leader identify- 
ing himself too closely with any single sectional point of view. 

“The Promotional Activities of Henry M. Flagler’ was the subject 
of an interesting paper by S. Walter Martin, University of Georgia. 
At the age of fifty-five the New York-born, onetime associate of John 
D. Rockefeller retired to Florida where he spent some $50,000,000 
developing the east coast of that state. He promoted railroads, hotels, 
cities, and settlement in eastern Florida. He injected life into a section 
of the nation that was ripe for development. Although when he died 
in 1913 his estate was worth $100,000,000, he realized little financial 
gain from his Florida developments, but Florida still benefits from the 
tourist trade which he started. 

The discussion period was ably led by C. Vann Woodward, Johns 
Hopkins University. It lasted three quarters of an hour and was char- 
acterized by an animated participation by the audience. Much of the 
discussion turned on the meaning and validity of the term ‘‘progres- 
sive” as applied to Hoke Smith. 


Another popular session was held Friday morning on the subject of 
“French Propaganda Techniques in the Late Eighteenth and Early 
Nineteenth Centuries,” with Robert H. Wienefeld, University of South 
Carolina, presiding. All three papers achieved high standards of ex- 
cellence. Shelby T. McCloy, University of Kentucky, in a paper on 
“Propaganda in the Race Question in Late Eighteenth-Century France,” 
described the agitation by which Negroes and Jews won civil rights in 
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the French Revolution. Aided by the philosophes, pressure groups were 
organized, such as Brissot de Warville’s Amis des Noirs, using pam- 
phlets, newspapers, and delegations, and, though countergroups were 
formed, they succeeded in their main objectives. 

Robert B. Holtman, Louisiana State University, described “Na- 
poleon’s Use of the Church to Control Opinion.” Working through his 
governmental hierarchy, Napoleon brought the clergy under his con- 
trol, and they served as an effective electioneering agent, convinced the 
people they should be vaccinated, persuaded the French to sign up for 
the draft, and kept up the morale of conscripts in the army. The Catho- 
lic Church proved useful to Napoleon, Professor Holtman observed, 
the best evidence being that the lower classes, least affected by Na- 
poleon’s other propaganda measures but most affected by the clergy, 
were the ones who gave him his most steadfast support. Services Na- 
poleon expected of the Roman Catholic Church were summarized in a 
section he ordered inserted into the regular catechism. Among other 
functions, the Church was to inculcate the duty of military service. 
Through public prayers ordered by the government, Te Deums with 
special features, pastoral letters of the bishops, and sermons, the Church 
tended to give the impression that the public was solidly united behind 
Napoleon, who was constantly victorious. 

The third paper in the session was given by Joseph J. Mathews, 
Emory University, on ‘Napoleon's Military Bulletins.’ Professor 
Mathews stated that Napoleon, chiefly through his military bulletins, 
developed controls of war news to an extent that has been inadequately 
realized. Although Napoleon did not, as is often claimed, originate 
the system of military bulletins, he gave unprecedented attention to 
the problem of controlling military news. His opponents recognized 
the significance of the development but made little headway in creating 
a countersystem. Precise measurement of the effectiveness of Napoleon's 
use of bulletins is impossible, but there can be no question of the im- 
portance of the Emperor's skillful use of wartime propaganda. 


All three papers were well received, and the discussion which fol- 
lowed indicated a desire for still more information. According to the 
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chairman's report, ‘the general feeling was that three interesting and 
informative papers had been heard which contributed materially to the 
high level achieved by the Jackson meeting.” 

The annual business meeting of the Association was held at noon 
on Friday with a subscription luncheon. This place on the program for 
the session appeared to meet with the favor of the membership. 

The Friday afternoon session on “Cotton, Sugar, and Hemp” was 
attended by a small but attentive group. Thomas P. Govan, University 
of the South, served as chairman. The first paper was on the “Develop- 
ment of the Cotton Industry by the Five Civilized Tribes,” by Gilbert 
C. Fite, University of Oklahoma. The speaker noted that by 1800 the 
Cherokees, Choctaws, Chickasaws, Creeks, and Seminoles had settled 
down to agricultural pursuits. Cotton soon became an important part 
of their agricultural economy, while slavery was an established institu- 
tion among them before their removal in the 1830's. The first three of 
these tribes emigrated to an ideal cotton-raising area, and on the eve 
of the Civil War cotton was a major crop in Indian Territory. After the 
war the revival was slow, but the labor problem caused by emancipation 
was solved by white tenantry. After 1880 most agricultural commodi- 
ties in the territory were produced by the sweat of the white man on 
Indian lands. Cotton became second only to corn and livestock in eco- 
nomic significance among these tribes. 

The second paper was on “Louisiana Sugar Plantations During the 
Civil War,” by Charles Roland, Louisiana State University. He stated 
that the Louisiana sugar industry in 1861 was a thriving enterprise. 
Great sugar ‘barons’ of the bayou country held undisputed sway over 
broad acres and legions of Negro slaves. Thirteen hundred plantations, 
valued at nearly $200,000,000, flourished in the twenty-three producing 
parishes. But the war brought near annihilation to the sugar culture. 
Blockade, destruction, sequestration, and the transition from slave to 
free labor reduced the crop to a mere fraction of the bounteous yield 
of peaceful years. In 1865 less than two hundred of the state's planta- 
tions were in production. Only by herculean effort were planters able 
to remain in operation, and not until 1893 did the harvest surpass that 
of 1862. 
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The third paper of the session was on the “Production of Hemp in 
Kentucky for Naval Use,” by James F. Hopkins, University of Ken- 
tucky. Professor Hopkins noted that the traditional use for hemp in 
the world has been mainly for sails and marine cordage, but most of 
the fiber produced in Kentucky—the state which was for more than a 
century the heart and center of the American industry—was manu- 
factured into cotton bagging, bale rope, plow lines, and other products 
designed to fill domestic needs. The navy needed water-rotted fiber 
rather than the dew-rotted hemp of Kentucky and secured most of its 
supply from Russia. During the Civil War and afterwards the govern- 
ment occasionally bought small quantities of the Kentucky staple, but 
for the most part naval cordage continued to be manufactured from 
foreign hemp. Meanwhile, Kentuckians depended on other markets 
for their product or turned, as most of them did, to other crops for a 
cash income. In time of war the Bluegrass still produces fiber to help 
fill the needs of the navy, but Kentucky's retirement from the foremost 
position in hemp production, said the speaker, is demonstrated by the 
fact that the government in World War II looked mainly to the corn 
belt for the fiber which could not be obtained from abroad. 

A session that marked a departure in theme was the round-table 
discussion on “College and University Historiography” held on Friday 
afternoon. There were seven scheduled participants, all of whom had 
had experience in writing or dealing with histories of educational in- 
stitutions. The Program Committee wished to recognize this rapidly 
enlarging field of historical writing and provide an opportunity for the 
discussion of standards. Great interest was shown in the topic, and the 
session drew a large audience. E. Merton Coulter, University of Georgia, 
served as moderator. Three questions were scheduled for examination 
in short prepared papers. John K. Bettersworth, Mississippi State Col- 
lege, took the question, “What's the Use of College Histories?” ; Edgar 
W. Knight, Department of Education, University of North Carolina, 
followed with the question, ‘What Constitutes a Good History of a 
College?” ; and Miss Nora C. Chaffin, Vanderbilt University, presented 
the third question, “What are the Special Problems of Producing a 
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College History?’ Further discussion of these and other questions was 
provided by J. Allen Cabaniss, University of Mississippi, Stanley J. 
Folmsbee, University of Tennessee, and James W. Livingood, Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga. 

There was general agreement that too many of the histories of 
American colleges are far from what they ought to be. Some have been 
written by persons lacking in professional training, others are not much 
more than reminiscences, while many are designed to glorify or glamo- 
rize certain persons or events connected with academic institutions. 
“Too few are written from original sources,’ Dr. Knight observed, 
and “too few of the authors of these histories have been willing to 
search for and explore ideas in higher education.’ College history has 
its uses, declared Professor Bettersworth; properly explored it “both 
explains and is explained by everything that has happened in our life 
as a people,” for the “American institution of higher learning has be- 
come an institution of higher living, serving and being served by all the 
classes, from the man behind the plow to the man beside the ticker 
tape.” Professor Knight, in making a plea for the use of original 
sources, said that every higher educational institution interested in its 
past should have a department or division of archives in charge of a 
trained archivist who would see to it that the records are preserved 
and made available for use. He further declared that a good history of 
the institution would present the history of education in it. A good 
history should represent the best practice in historical scholarship, and 
the writer should try to make it lively reading. ‘“There is no reason,” 
he said, ‘why the biography of an educational institution should be 
dull.” 

Dean Chaffin declared that one of the major problems appears to be 
the seeming impossibility of producing a history that is acceptable both 
to the school and to scholars. The administration wants one kind of 
emphasis, the faculty another, the students another, the alumni an- 
other, historians another, and rivals and intimate enemies still another. 
Sources for such histories may be limited in variety and content or 
unavailable for use. Official records are sometimes missing, such as 
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minutes of trustees and faculty meetings, manuscripts of controversial 
issues, student revolts, faculty dissension, relations with other institu- 
tions, financial difficulties, and administrative discipline. ‘But the special 
problems involved in writing histories of educational institutions are no 
different from those faced by writers of any reliable history. These 
problems include the training and honesty of the author; exhaustive 
research; careful evaluation, selection, and organization of materials; 
objectivity in writing; conscientious interpretation; and attractive pres- 
entation.” 

Professor Livingood pointed out some of the problems that are pe- 
culiar to the writing of the history of a small institution, and made 
some comments on the interpretation of documents which are fre- 
quently ambiguous or in error. Professor Folmsbee called attention to 
the importance of private correspondence of college officials as well as 
of students as a source, citing some examples at the University of 
Tennessee. He noted also that the papers of a given college official 
may be useful to the history of more than one institution. 

The annual dinner of the association was held Friday. Charles S. 
Sydnor, Duke University, presided. With delightful humor, Robert S. 
Cotterill of Florida State University delivered his presidential address, 
entitled “The Old South to the New.” The address is printed elsewhere 
in this issue. 


Two interesting sessions were held on Saturday morning. One was on 
“Religion in the Old Southwest,” with Wesley M. Gewehr, University 
of Maryland, as chairman and William Warren Sweet, professor 
emeritus, University of Chicago, and visiting professor at Southern 
Methodist University, as commentator. Two papers were read. The 
first was presented by Walter B. Posey, Agnes Scott College, on “The 
Slavery Question in the Old Southwest.” The speaker traced the slavery 
question as an issue in the Presbyterian Church in. the Old Southwest 
from the first formal action on the subject in 1787 until 1837 when 
the church divided into the Old School and the New School. The anti- 
slavery movement on a national scale, said Professor Posey, began 
among the Presbyterians, but they, like the Methodists and Baptists, 
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receded from an earlier position of attacking slavery and compromised 
with it. As cotton and slavery took a firm hold on southern society and 
economy, Presbyterian orthodoxy became an important factor in estab- 
lishing a ‘‘social oligarchy’’ whose convictions on the justice of the 
adopted position seldom wavered. Presbyterian divines, recognizing in 
Calvinistic theology the rational premise of master and slave, were 
among the ablest defenders of the moral and scriptural basis for slavery. 
In accord with expediency, the Presbyterian Church, “the most influ- 
ential religious body in the United States,’ took its stand with an ex- 
panding slavocracy. Expediency produced compromise; compromise 
gave energy and stimulation to an institution which without the direct 
and indirect support of the churches in the early South and Southwest 
would have been short-lived. 

The second paper was offered by Charles A. Johnson, University of 
Maryland, on “Contemporary and Historical Appraisals of the Frontier 
Camp Meeting.’’ The emphasis was on the Old Southwest in the period 
1805-1840. The speaker challenged the derogatory descriptions of the 
early camp meetings. These might be true only to a limited extent. To 
substantiate these claims, most writers have used the frenzied gatherings 
of the Great Revival as their only guide. In reality the camp meeting 
was an ever-evolving institution. On successive frontiers it appears to 
have passed through a boisterous youth characterized by extreme disor- 
der, high-tension emotionalism, bodily excitement, and some immorality; 
it then moved to a formalized stage distinguished by its planning, more 
effective audience management, and notable decline in excessive emo- 
tionalism. The outdoor revival experienced different rates of develop- 
ment in different localities. At any one time it could exhibit maturity 
in one area and primitive disorganization in another. Its tone was an 
accurate reflection of the population tide and the level of social devel- 
opment in that particular region. The camp meeting ministered to the 
spiritual poverty of the pioneer, and as a social institution gave the 
frontiersman an acceptable vehicle for the expression of his emotions. 

The session was extremely fortunate in having Professor Sweet as an 
authoritative commentator. He was heard with great interest and ap- 
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preciation. The acceptance of American Christianity as a proper subject 
for historical research, he said, is a recent phenomenon, and he was 
gratified that a phase of frontier religion was included in the Associa- 
tion’s program as a symbol of this change. In regard to Professor 
Posey’s subject, he commented that the position of the Presbyterian 
Church on slavery before 1835 was equivocal, and the question became 
a most complicated issue. But after 1835-1840 opposition to slavery 
diminished and many clergymen became apologists for it on theological 
principles. Some interesting examples of equivocation were offered. 
In regard to Professor Johnson's paper, Dr. Sweet observed that too 
much attention has been focused on the tumultuous, emotionally 
frenzied camp meetings of the Great Revival of 1800, and too little is 
known of the revivals held later when the camp meetings solidified 
into a frontier institution. With the Methodists the camp meeting was 
an extra occasion and but one of the many techniques that the church 
devised to keep in touch with a people on the move. The Baptist farm- 
er-preacher and the Methodist circuit rider were responsible for the 
rapid growth of those two denominations in the West. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church, fortunately, had no great historical traditions to re- 
strict its innovating impulses. Consequently, it was the church best 
equipped to win adherents in the West. The Methodists went to seek 
sinners anywhere they could find them and bring them into the church, 
whereas Presbyterians ministered primarily to Presbyterians. 

The other Saturday morning session dealt with ‘United States 
Foreign Relations in the Middle of the Nineteenth Century.” Edward 
Younger, University of Virginia, presided, and three papers were read. 
A moderate-sized, attentive audience took part in the discussion that 
followed the papers. “The Tobacco Trade in Anglo-American Diplo- 
macy, 1837-1845,” was the subject of the paper by Bingham Duncan, 
Emory University. He described the American attempts to persuade the 
British to lower their import tax on American tobacco, which by 1775 
was three times the value of the product. The chief efforts came be- 
tween 1837 and 1845, but they were unsuccessful, mainly because 
British officials were unwilling to risk tampering with the three and 
one-half millions sterling that the duty annually brought in. 
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“Anglo-American Relations in the Fish-Sumner Controversy, 1869- 
1871,’ was the subject of John W. Long, Jr., of Western College. He 
discussed the reasons for the recall of John Lothrop Motley as minister 
to England and the ousting of Charles Sumner as chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. He asserted that the usual ex- 
planations have some truth in them, but not always the correct inter- 
pretation. Motley was recalled because of Grant's anger at the defeat 
of the San Domingo Treaty and the part played in it by Motley’s patron, 
Sumner, while Sumner was removed from his committee chairmanship 
in order to pave the way for a general settlement of Anglo-American 
problems. 

Particularly stimulating was the paper on “Perspectives of the Mid- 
Western Frontier Historian on Frontier Problems, 1812-1860,” by 
Harry R. Stevens, Duke University. He declared that historians of the 
midwestern American frontier have during the past fifty years centered 
their attention on certain narrow aspects of frontier life and have either 
ignored the numerous foreign aspects of the frontier or failed to cor- 
relate them with the specifically American features. As a result, at 
present our histories of the frontier are generally poorly organized com- 
binations of the two sides of the frontier, the domestic and the foreign. 
A considerable amount of valuable research, however, has already been 
done to bring the two sides closer together; and a number of important 
ideas about their relationship have been proposed. The way is now 
open for someone to make an extensive synthesis of the different ele- 
ments and produce a well-balanced, integrated history of the American 
frontier. 

An unusually large number of the visiting historians remained 
through the Saturday morning sessions. A luncheon was tendered by 
the Mississippi Historical Society and five colleges of the state: Missis- 
sippi State, Millsaps, Bellhaven, Mississippi Southern, and Mississippi 
College. Representatives of these institutions sat at the speaker's table 
and were recognized by Ross H. Moore of Millsaps who presided. 


The feature of the luncheon session was the address by Isaac J. Cox, 
professor emeritus of Northwestern University. The title of Professor 
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Cox's address was “Trail Blazers through the Tall Pines.” The speaker 
compared the materials awaiting the historian of the Southland, at the 
turn of the century, to the extent and complexity of the South’s pine 
forests; and those who seriously attempted to interpret these records 
he likened to trail blazers. He then took particular note of some of the 
“trail blazers’ from Mississippi and neighboring states, making casual 
reference to those of the upper South and Southwest. He also paid 
tribute to some of the great teachers for their work in stimulating 
youth to pathfinding. He briefly but graciously recalled the exploits of 
those scholars whose pioneer efforts, early in the present century, opened 
to their readers new and significant areas in the “compelling field of 
southern history.” 

The convention officially ended with the luncheon session. All in 
all, the historians who attended appear to have regarded the Four- 
teenth Annual Meeting, the first in Jackson, as successful. The com- 
mittees on program and local arrangements have felt much gratified 
with the many notes of approbation which they have received. 











Annual Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 
By JAMEes W. PATTON 


Sustained interest in the Association was demonstrated during the 
past year by an unusually large attendance at the Annual Meeting, 
reported elsewhere in this issue, and by a substantial increase in mem- 
bership, described more fully below. 

The Association was this year invited to hold a joint session with 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association at the latter's Annual 
Meeting, held in Rock Island, Illinois, on April 22-24. This session, 
organized by Culver H. Smith of the University of Chattanooga and 
presided over by E. Merton Coulter of the University of Georgia, had 
as its central theme ‘The Tennessee Valley in American History.” 
Two papers were presented: ‘The Old Valley: Land of Challenge and 
Contention,” by James W. Livingood of the University of Chattanooga, 
and “The Valley of a Conquered River,” by Lawrence W. Durisch of 
the Government Research Staff of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
with William B. Hesseltine of the University of Wisconsin leading 
the discussion. Following our usual custom, a joint session with the 
American Historical Association was held during its Annual Meeting 
in Washington, December 28-30, at which a paper, “‘Aristocracy and 
Politics in Revolutionary Virginia,’ was read by Charles S. Sydnor of 
Duke University, with discussion from the platform led by Douglass 
Adair of the College of William and Mary. 

During the past summer the Association was informed that Vander- 
bilt University would be unwilling to continue its sponsorship of the 
Journal of Southern History beyond the end of 1948. At its annual 
meeting on November 4 the Executive Council voted to accept an offer 
from the University of Kentucky to assume the sponsorship of the 
Journal on the same basis as that in effect with Vanderbilt University. 
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This change becomes effective on January 1, 1949, with Thomas D. 
Clark as Managing Editor and J. Merton England as Editorial Asso- 
ciate. The Managing Editor nominated and the Council elected Henry 
L. Swint of Vanderbilt University and Miss Nannie May Tilley of the 
East Texas State Teachers College as members of the Board of Editors 
for four-year terms ending in 1952, replacing Thomas D. Clark and 
Mrs. Kathryn Abbey Hanna, whose terms expire with the current year. 

The Council voted that the Association become a dues-paying mem- 
ber of the Southern Humanities Conference and instructed the Secre- 
tary to remit the necessary dues of $10.00 annually. It was also voted 
that the President of the Association should appoint each year a dele- 
gate to serve on the National Council on Historic Sites and Buildings. 
Williamsburg, Virginia, was selected as the place for the Association's 
1949 Annual Meeting. 

At the annual business meeting, held on November 5, an amend- 
ment to the by-laws of the Association was adopted, increasing the 
annual dues to $4.00, effective January 1, 1949. The following officers 
of the Association were nominated and duly elected: vice-president, 
1949, William C. Binkley, Vanderbilt University; secretary-treasurer, 
1949, J. Carlyle Sitterson, University of North Carolina; members of 
the Executive Council, 1949-1951, William O. Lynch, Indiana Univer- 
sity, and James W. Silver, University of Mississippi. By provision of 
the constitution, the present vice-president of the Association, Lester 
J. Cappon of the Institute of Early American History and Culture, 
Williamsburg, Virginia, automatically succeeds to the presidency for 
1949. 

On December 31, 1947, the Association had an active membership 
of 1,221. Since that date 22 members have resigned, one has been 
transferred to the exchange list, and 45 have been’ dropped for non- 
payment of dues after remaining in arrears for twelve months. Seven 
members have been removed by death: Frank H. Cothran, President 
of the Piedmont and Northern Railroad, Charlotte, North Carolina; 
the Honorable Josephus Daniels, Editor and Publisher of the Raleigh 
News and Observer and former Secretary of the Navy and Ambassador 
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to Mexico; Mrs. Cammie Garrett Henry, Melrose, Louisiana; Jasper 
Worth Lillard, Decatur, Tennessee; the Honorable Alexander Wil- 
bourne Weddell, President of the Virginia Historical Society and 
former Ambassador to Argentina and to Spain; Miss Laura A. White, 
Professor of History at the University of Wyoming; and Miss Maude 
Howlett Woodfin, Professor of History at the Westhampton College 
of the University of Richmond. As against this loss of 75 members, 
218 new ones have been added, yielding a net gain of 143 and a 
total active membership of 1,364. Nineteen of these are life members, 
this number having been increased by two during the current year. 
There is also an exchange list of 72, making a grand total of 1,436. 
Of the active members, 38 are still in arrears for 1948 dues. 

The active membership is distributed among the states as follows: 
Alabama, 119; Tennessee, 108; North Carolina, 106; Georgia, 104; 
Virginia, 89; Mississippi, 84; Louisiana, 79; Texas, 79; South Caro- 
lina, 78; Florida, 71; Kentucky, 44; New York, 39; District of Co- 
lumbia, 35; Maryland, 35; Illinois, 29; Pennsylvania, 27; Ohio, 26; 
California, 22; Oklahoma, 21; Indiana, 19; Missouri, 18; Massachu- 
setts, 16; West Virginia, 14; Connecticut, 11; and numbers ranging 
from one to 10 in all other states except Idaho, North Dakota, and 
Utah. Each of these states, however, is represented by at least one ex- 
change member, thus giving the Journal circulation in every state of 
the Union. There are also members in England, France, Canada, China, 
Puerto Rico, and Australia. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1948 
Balance as of January 1, 1948: 


Investments: 
7 U. S. Savings Bonds, 
Series D, @ $750.00 $ 5,250.00 
Interest accrued but not 
collected, 1940-1947 1,190.00 


5 U. S. Savings Bonds, 
Series F, @ $740.00 3,700.00 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 


Interest accrued but not 
collected, 1942-1947 


Total investments 
Checking account, Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Company, Raleigh, North 
Carolina 


Total 


Receipts, January 1 - December 31, 1948: 

Annual dues collected 

Sale of extra copies, back files, and 
reprints, Journal of Southern His- 
tory 

Life memberships 

Balance from Annual Meeting 

Advertising in the Journal 

Interest on Savings Bonds, accrued 
but not collected 


Total receipts 


Total to be accounted for 


249.00 


$10,389.00 


2,142.11 





$ 3,757.28 


341.21 
100.00 
127.44 
127.50 


377.00 


Disbursements, January 1 - December 31, 1948: 


Printing: 

November, 1947, and May and 
August, 1948, Journal of Southern 
History 

Title page and index, 1947 

Contributors’ reprints 

Programs for Annual Meeting 

Stationery and supplies 

Bank charges 

Refunds on overpaid accounts 

Committee on Research in Southern 
History 

Program Committee 

Southern Humanities Conference dues 

Postage and telegrams 

Secretary's stipend 


Total disbursements 


Balance as of January 1, 1949 


$ 3,051.70 
213.64 
443.71 

93.33 
157.04 
8.22 
5.70 


9.25 
47.78 
10.00 
82.90 
500.00 
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$12,531.11 


$ 4,830.43 
$17,361.54 


$ 4,623.27 


$12,738.27 
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DISTRIBUTION OF BALANCE 


Investments: 

7 U. S. Savings Bonds, 
Series D, @ $750.00 

Interest accrued but not collected, 
1940-1948 

5 U. S. Savings Bonds, 
Series F, @ $740.00 

Interest accrued but not collected, 
1942-1948 


Total investments 
Checking account, Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Company, Raleigh, North 
Carolina 


Total 


$ 5,250.00 
1,470.00 
3,700.00 


346.00 


$10,766.00 


1,972.27 


$12,738.27 


Notes and Documents 


HENRY CLAY, FARMER AND STOCKMAN 


EDITED BY JAMES F. HOPKINS 


During the years in which Henry Clay was active in politics, he was 
at the same time a farmer who never lost his love for the soil. Near 
to his heart was Ashland, the estate lying on the Richmond Road about 
one and one-half miles east of Lexington, which he accumulated by 
his own efforts and which was to him a source of great pride. To Clay, 
Ashland was home, a place of refuge where after strenuous effort in 
the arena of politics he might return to recuperate and to wrestle with 
plans for future campaigns. There he could relax, stroll meditatively 
along the shaded paths, look across his fields of clover, hemp, and 
grain, and hear amid the trilling of the birds the surly bellow of the 
Durham bull, the whinny of the thoroughbred colt, and the more 
raucous though no less pleasing song of the imported Maltese jackass. 

Ashland was more than a place where the statesman might become 
absorbed in the details of agriculture and thereby escape thoughts of 
the strife and disappointments of public life; it was a farm operated 
in a practical manner and according to the most progressive methods of 
the time. Clay followed the principles of diversification and rotation 
of crops, the use of fertilizer, and the planting of legumes. The results 
seemed to justify the efforts, and his own opinion of his ability as a 
farmer was expressed on one occasion in a letter to a friend: “My farm 
is in fine order, and my preparations for the crop of the present year, 
are in advance of all my neighbors. I shall make a better farmer than 
statesman.”* In the case of at least one crop, hemp, his successes led 


' Henry Clay to Francis Brooke, April 19, 1830, in Calvin Colton (ed.), The Private 
Correspondence of Henry Clay (Cincinnati, 1856), 261. 
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him to publish for the benefit of others accounts of the methods which 
he practiced at Ashland.’ 

Clay was deeply interested in livestock and in the improvement of 
breeds of the various farm animals. He imported breeding stock from 
abroad, he brought fine sheep and cattle from the seaboard states, and 
he availed himself of the presence in Kentucky of stallions of good 
blood which were imported by other stockmen. In regard to this interest 
in stock raising he once wrote: 

There is a great difference, I think, between a farm employed in raising dead 
produce for market, and one which is applied, as mine is, to the rearing of all 
kinds of live stock. I have the Maltese ass, the Arabian horse, the merino and 
Saxe merino sheep, the English Hereford and Durham cattle, the goat, the mule, 
and the hog. The progress of these animals from their infancy to maturity, pre- 
sents a constantly-varying subject of interest, and I never go out of my house, 
without meeting with some of them to engage agreeably my attention.* 

Because his public career took him from Ashland frequently and 
for long periods of time, Clay found it necessary to rely to a great 
extent on overseers. The first of the following documents indicates, 
however, that he was thoroughly familiar with the operation of the 
farm and was able to give detailed orders to be carried out during his 
absences. In this particular instance the instructions which he wrote 
for the guidance of William Martin, overseer at Ashland for several 
years, were intended to direct activities from autumn through the fol- 
lowing winter and spring. | 

In April, 1833, after having played a major role in the nullification 
crisis, Clay returned to Ashland, where he became absorbed in the 
operations of the farm. He planned to leave again in July to make a 
journey which would take him to Canada and New England. The 
appearance of cholera in Lexington in June, however, caused a revision 
of plans and a postponement of the trip until fall. As a part of the 

2 For examples see Hamilton County (Ohio) Agricultural Society, The Western Agri- 
culturist, and Practical Farmer's Guide (Cincinnati, 1830), 226-36; Clay to Henry Cole- 
man, March 4, 1842, in New Genesee Farmer (Rochester, 1840-1865), III (1842), 59. 

8 Clay to Brooke, May 30, 1833, in Colton (ed.), Correspondence, 361. 


* Ibid., 360-61; Glyndon G. Van Deusen, The Life of Henry Clay (Boston, 1937), 
270-71. 
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preparations for his departure, on September 20 he began drawing up 
instructions to his overseer. Since a later date is mentioned in the body 
of the document, Clay either jotted down details as they occurred to 
him over a period of several days, or he wrote at two sittings. In either 
case he seems to have given careful thought to virtually every important 
phase of the farm program. 


Memo: of H. Clay for Mr. Martin made this 20 Sept. 1833.5 

Next year we shall cultivate in Corn the fields I got from Mr. Morton,* the 
new ground now in Corn, the field that was in wheat next to the Tate’s [Creek] 
road & the big clover field,” 


The little field in the Woods with the Spring in it we will put in the Egyptian 
oats cultivated this year at Mansfield.® 


I wish the wheat put in the Corn field that has been cut as soon as prac- 


ticable; and in the rows where the shocks now stand put oats in February or 
March. 

I wish the big Clover field ploughed up this fall as soon as convenient. 

The large Morton field should be sprouted® and all the timber taken off this 
winter, except the flourishing locust trees."° Make posts or rails of such of the 
timber as will answer for that purpose. 

I wish the part of the field in front of the house that was in oats this year 
ploughed up in December, after all the oats are eaten off; and again ploughed 
early in the Spring. I intend to sow it in hemp next year, and should be glad 
to have all the waste manure thrown upon it in the course of the winter."! 


5 For permission to use these documents the editor wishes to express his thanks to 
their owner, Colonel J. Winston Coleman, Jr., of Winburn Farm, Lexington, Kentucky. 

®On December 7, 1830, Clay purchased from George W. Morton and his wife, Eliza- 
beth, slightly more than one hundred acres of land which adjoined Ashland and lay along 
the Tate’s Creek Road. Amelia C. V. M. Rogers, “Ashland, the Home of Henry Clay” 
(M.A. thesis, University of Kentucky, 1934), 82. 

7The sentence as first written was slightly longer, but Clay struck out the last few 
words. 

® Home of Thomas Hart Clay, Henry Clay's second son. The estate adjoined Ashland 
on the east. Thomas H. Clay, Henry Clay, completed by Ellis P. Oberholtzer (Philadel- 
phia {c. 1910}), 32. 

® Cleared of undergrowth and bushes. 

10 Owing to their rapid growth and their suitability for rails and fence posts, these 
trees are still prized on Bluegrass farms. 

11 The two plowings were a part of the careful preparation of land prior to seeding it 
in hemp. Some farmers believed that fertilization was not desirable for hemp land, but 
Clay believed that “any stable or ordinary manure is good, if it be necessary to use any, 
which depends upon the degree of the fertility of the soil.” Clay to Henry Coleman, 
March 4, 1842, in New Genesee Farmer, Ill (1842), 59. 

Between this paragraph and the next Clay wrote the following sentence, which he then 
crossed out: “You will let Mr J. W. Hunt have the use of the largest of my two young 
bulls whenever he sends for him.” 
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The sucking Colts and mules and the oldest of the sucking Calves should be 
weaned next month and put in the Oat field in front of the House. In Novem- 
ber the others may be weaned. After they have eaten down the Oats let them 
be removed to the Rye field at Mansfield. After they are weaned, they should 
be fed once a day on Oats cut or on Rye straw and chops, till they go to the 
Rye field. 


My two Colts at Henry’s'? should be brought home about week after next, 
and the Shed Colt kept in the Orchard, and the Contract Colt put with the 
other out horses.** 


After the grazing season is over, I wish the Jennies'* and the Rattler filly’ 
kept up and fed in the Stable, and turned out in the lot in front of the Stable 
on good days. 

The young jenny should be weaned on the 4 February, and from the time 
it is weaned, I wish that and the other Jennies to have as much as they can eat. I 
wish them all kept in good order. 


I wish Tom Briggs to be made to feed the Cows that are milked well.** You 
may get fifty bushels of bran every month from Mr. Smedes* to assist in feed- 
ing them. 

You may also get from Mr. Smedes flour for the use of the house. Whatever 
I get from him is to be credited against his note that I have got for the wheat.'* 


12 Henry Clay, Jr., who had returned from New Orleans earlier in the year and, with 
the help of his father, had bought a farm near Lexington. Van Deusen, Henry Clay, 270. 

13 Out horses were those “running out” in a pasture. No record of the “Shed Colt” has 
been found. The “Contract Colt’’ was sired by Contract, a running horse imported from 
England in 1829 by a New Yorker, William Jackson, who sold him to Jefferson Scott of 
Paris, Kentucky, early in 1830. For the services of his stallion, Scott charged “$20 cash, 
or $25 paid by the ist day of September.” American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine 
(Baltimore, 1829-1844), I (1829-1830), 52, 217-19, 312. See Scott's advertisement in 
Lexington Kentucky Reporter, March 10, 1830. 

14 Clay’s concern for these animals stemmed from his desire to improve the breed of 
mules in Kentucky. His interest, as is evidenced below, led him at various times to im- 
port several jacks from Europe. 

15 Sired by a famous race horse called “Old Ratler’’ or “Thornton's Ratler’ to dis- 
tinguish him from several other horses bearing the same name. This stallion was brought 
to Kentucky in 1829 by Abram Spears and B. Keiningham of Paris. He stood the season 
of 1830 on the farm of Abram Spears in Bourbon County. American Turf Register and 
Sporting Magazine, 1 (1829-1830), 259, 316, 529. See advertisements in Lexington Ken- 
tucky Reporter, January 27, 1830, April 4, 1832. 

16 The editor has not been able to identify Tom Briggs. Judging from the references 
in this document, one might suppose him to be a trusted slave who acted as gardener and 
looked after the cows, a white man who served as something of a suboverseer, or even a 
freedman who remained on the Clay estate. 

17 A miller. 

18 Clay was following the practice of receiving flour and by-products in exchange for 
wheat which he had sold to the miller. 
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I wish the large field of Corn cultivated by Mr. Erwin™® sowed in Clover 
in February[.}*° 

The two Cows that I brought this Spring from the Eastward, I wish to be 
well fed and kept under cover in the bad weather of the winter. 

After the Cabbages are taken out of the lot which we inclosed this Spring, 
including Tom Briggs’ house, I wish that lot neatly sowed in wheat and in 
February with the Red top seed** that you secured. If these are not enough to 
sow it get some blue grass seed and mix with it. Let the ground be well har- 
rowed and rolled. I intend it for a Calf pasture; and in the Spring any of 
Oliver's Calves may be put on it.*? 

There are a Cow and Calf of mine at Mr. D. Sutton’s, who is at liberty to 
retain the Cow at the price of $100.*° When he gives you notice to bring them 
home, I wish both brought, or the Calf only, if he chooses to retain the Cow. 
Speak to him about them some time next month. 

Do what you can at leisure times to clean up the Woodland. All the wood at 
the Morton place should be split and hauled up for the use of the family. 

If there is more wood than needed, the residue may be hauled to town and 
sold. 


See that Tom Briggs spades up all the Upper part of the garden except the 
Strawberry beds, and then covers the whole with manure from the lane. And 
have all the lower part of the garden below the Hazzle [sic} nut bushes 
ploughed up this fall or winter, and also covered with manure. 

I wish that you would make such arrangements as to have all the Corn 
planted by the 15 April. 

Have the hemp spread down to rot** by the 10° Nov® and when it is 


19 James Erwin, who married Clay's daughter, Anne, in 1823. In 1831 Erwin bought 
the “General Trotter farm,” which lay between Clay's estate and Lexington. Van Deusen, 
Henry Clay, 234. 

20 Clay understood the value of clover. In 1830 he wrote that “Lands which remain 
in clover four or five years without being too constantly and closely grazed, recover their 
virgin fertility.” Open letter, October, 1830, in Hamilton County Agricultural Society, 
Western Agriculturist, 227. 

21 A pasture and forage grass. 

22 Oliver was “a Bull of the Imported English Durham Breed” which Clay purchased 
from the “Penn. Hospital” early in 1833. He was placed on the farm of Samuel Smith 
of Fayette County, where, for a fee of $10 per cover, he was available to fifty cows during 
the year. Of this number Clay retained “the privilege of putting fifteen to him.” Lexing- 
ton Observer and Kentucky Reporter, April 10, May 2, 1833. 

23 David Sutton’s farm lay on the Henry's Mill Road, now the Newtown Pike, three 
miles from Lexington. Ibid., August 22, 1833; Julius P. B. MacCabe, Directory of the 
City of Lexington and County of Fayette, for 1838 & '39 ... (Lexington, 1838), 133. 

24 The hemp was to be “dew rotted,’ or spread on the ground for a period of time 
during which rain, snow, and dew would leach out the resinous substance binding the 
fiber to the woody portion of the stalk. A description of the processes involved in hemp 
culture may be found in James F. Hopkins, “History of the Hemp Industry in Kentucky” 
(Ph.D. dissertation, Duke University, 1948), Chapter II. 
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broke*® in the winter®* have it neatly tied up and put away in the Hemp house.” 

I have sold to John Clark** fifty hogs to weigh not less than 225 Ib and as 
much more as they can at two dollars & 1214 Cents gross to be delivered by 
you at David Bells*® between the 10 and 15‘ Nov’. He has paid me $50, 
and the balance you are to receive when you deliver the hogs. 

I have sold to Dr. Miller of Madison {County} the Bull Calf now at Henrys 
at the price of $50. He will send for him between the 10 and 15 of 
October and send the money, but you will deliver the Calf if he sends for him 
whether the money is sent or not. 

I wish you tq hire out at Xmas Shadrach, Dave, Harriet, Jane & Tom Tod.*° 
I am offered for Tom $100 I ask $110 but if you can’t get it you may take the 
$100. If Mess[{rs}. Bruce & Gratz** will give $120 for Abraham, and he is 
willing to go, you may hire him to them. 

I wish you to collect the hire of the negroes this year, the notes for which 
I leave with you. 

I agreed with Mr. Hamilton*? today (25™ Sept) to let him have Shadrach 
another year at $80. If he pays the hire of this year be pleased to let him have 
him and take his bond with security. 

Make Tom Briggs secure the Irish potatoes & take care of them for the 
negroes. 

I wish three or four negro men hired for Tom** to work the Morrison farm ;*4 


25 The process by which the fiber was separated from the remainder of the stalk. 

26 Clay first wrote “Spring,” crossed it out, and substituted for it the word “winter.” 
Farmers usually began “breaking” their hemp shortly after Christmas, and frequently the 
work was not finished until early spring. 

27 After the word “winter” the following clause originally appeared: “sell it if you 
can.” Probably recalling that the price of hemp was usually at its lowest ebb during the 
breaking season, Clay changed his mind and decided to store it with the hope that the 
market would move upward again. 

28 John Clark's farm lay on the po s Creek Road and adjoined the land Clay puschened 
from Morton. Rogers, “Ashland,” 

29"A neighbor and personal Bees though a political opponent of Henry Clay,” who 
owned a farm three miles from Lexington on the Tate’s Creek Road. William H. Perrin 
(ed.), History of Fayette County, Kentucky . . . (Chicago, 1882), 573. 

8° For the following year. The sums of money mentioned in the next sentence represent 
in each case a year's hire. 

$1 John Bruce and Benjamin Gratz, manufacturers of hemp. The partnership had in- 
cluded Colonel James Morrison until his death in 1823. Perrin (ed.), History of Fayette 
County, 613. 

32 Possibly James Hamilton, who in the summer of 1833 advertised for an overseer for 
his bagging factory. Lexington Observer and Kentucky Reporter, July 25, 1833. A few 
years later, however, the city directory listed, in addition to James, two other Hamiltons 
who operated rope and bagging factories. MacCabe, Directory, 51, 73. 

33 Possibly Tom Briggs, though there is little basis for this conjecture. 

$4 At the death of James Morrison, Henry Clay became the executor of the Morrison 
estate, which was not completely settled at the time of Clay's death. Harry R. Lynn, “Henry 
Clay and Transylvania University’ (M.A. thesis, University of Kentucky, 1930), 15-37. 
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and I desire you to assist him in the hire of them, and ask Mr. Tho. Smith®* 
to be your security for me in the hire. 


I have told Thomas** that he may have fifteen acres of my new ground to 
cultivate in hemp. 


I wish you to afford him such assistance, and let him have such ploughs &c. 
as can be spared from Ashland. 

If there should be a sale of Mr. Culbertson’s property,’* 1 wish one hundred 
barrels of Corn or more purchased, if it does not exceed six shillings or 6/9 
per barrel. And if there should be two or three big strong mares accustomed 
to work, I should be glad that they should be purchased if they do not go 
beyond ab‘ forty dollars a piece. 

I wish you to sell my ten fat mules. I thought I ought to have got for them 
$55 a piece; but you may take $50 or even $45 rather than not sell them; but 
I think you will be able to sell them in a week or two. Hand the money to Mr. 
Erwin, if you receive it for them; and if you sell on a credit get a note with 
good security. 

I bought a black two year old heifer at Downeys or rather Brands sale yes- 
terday.** Mr. Erwin has promised to send for her, but if he neglects it, you 
must send. 

You will write to me frequently how every thing goes on—Write to Philad* 
until the 20 Nov. Afterwards to Washington. 


H. Clay 


The two following letters relate to Clay's activities as a stockman. 
The first, addressed to Henry Thompson, Esq., Baltimore, Maryland, 
was franked and was posted at Washington on March 2, 1836. On the 
reverse side of the sheet of paper on which Clay had written, Thomp- 
son six days later penned his reply. It is hardly necessary to note that 
the animal which was the subject of this correspondence was not the 
first jack imported by Henry Clay. 


85 Treasurer of the Lexington and Ohio Railroad Company. Lexington Observer and 
Kentucky Reporter, January 10, 1833. He had been editor of the Lexington Reporter 
until the union of that paper with the Lexington Observer in 1832. 

86 His son. See above, note 8. 

87 Clay apparently had learned of the death of Alexander Culbertson, whose farm lay 
three miles from Lexington between the Boonesborough and Tate’s Creek roads. The 
Lexington Observer and Kentucky Reporter, October 17, 1833, announced that a public 
sale of Culbertson’s estate would be held on October 24. 

38 On September 24 a public sale of the estate of John Brand, Jr., deceased, was held 
at the Brand home four miles from Lexington on the Henry's Mill Road. Lexington 
Observer and Kentucky Reporter, September 5, 1833. 
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My dear Sir 

When my Jack arrives at Balt® from Norfolk will you do me the favor to 
have his height ascertained, and write me what it is, what is his color, what his 
condition, and what you think of him? Commodore Patterson*® informs me 
that he is five feet high, and in good order. 

I intend to have him sent to K{entucky} without unnecessary delay; and 
will thank you to have him well shod. 

Don’t trouble yourself to answer this letter until the Jack arrives. 


Your friend & Obt. Serv 
Henry Thompson Esq H. Clay 
Senate Chamber 2° Mar. 1836. 


Balt? 8" March 1836 
My dear Sir 

Your respected Letters of 24 & 6' Inst are to hand the latter enclosing $30- 
to be accounted for hereafter— 

The Jack arrived this morning from Norfolk, Mr Skinner*® had one arrived 
there also & he sent a man down for him by name of Sam! Malsted, & Com® 
Patterson thinking it a good opportunity sent yours up under his care, & he has 
delivered him in safety, & in better condition than I had expected, he is nearly 
black, with a good skin, his head & neck are good, with excellent legs & good 
feet, he is low in the shoulder & you will be disappointed to learn that he only 
measures 53 Inches, which is much below Com® Patterson’s expectations—He 
will be shod to day, & ready to travel as soon as Mr Vansant arrives, but as 
yet I have not heard from him, will you send him further instructions ?—I have 
this moment returned from shewing Mr Shepherd the Jack, he is much pleased 
with his appearance, and I measured him a second time in his presence, but we 
could not stretch him to more than 53 Inches—Sam' Malsted who Mr Skinner 
sent to Norfolk for a Jack, will take the animal to morrow to Washington, & 
on his arrival will call upon you & explain more fully, he also wants to take 
your Jack to Kentucky, but he is an extravagant Fellow having charged $5- for 
attending to yours on board the Steamboats 

Yrs most truly 


H Clay Esq’ (signed) Henry Thompson 


89 Probably Daniel Todd Patterson, who commanded the United States Mediterranean 
Squadron from 1832 to 1836. Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone (eds.), Dictionary of 
American Biography (20 vols. and index, New York, 1928-1937), XIV, 301-302. Com- 
modore Patterson's part in the importation of the animal is not clear, but there was ample 
precedent for his connection with the transaction. Earlier, two other Maltese jacks had been 
imported for Clay by two naval officers in American vessels. See Clay's advertisement in 
Lexington Observer and Kentucky Reporter, September 6, 1832. 

© Probably John Stuart Skinner, agricultural editor and writer active in importing 
improved breeds of livestock. Johnson and Malone (eds.), Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy, XVII, 199-201. 
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Conservatism in Early American History. By Leonard Woods Labaree. (New 
York: New York University Press, 1948. Pp. xiv, 182. $3.75.) 


This excellently printed volume contains the Anson G. Phelps lectures on 
early American history for 1947. Dr. Labaree throughout is concerned with 
the attitudes of the conservative groups—their origin, their nature, and especially 
the tenacity with which they were held. Customarily social history deals with 
the struggle of underprivileged groups against the custodians of power. Here, 
however, the conservative is given his due. Though colonial society hardly 
exhibited the rigidities of English society during the same period, class stratifi- 
cation, based upon wealth in lands or trade, did develop rapidly. Indeed, the 
homogeneity of class interests is rather remarkable when one considers how 
recently some of the colonies had been founded. In colony after colony after a 
scant three or four generations the men of wealth, whether planters or mer- 
chants, controlled the politics, and the economics as well. More subtly this in- 
fluence was extended to the courts, the church, and the colleges. Only at the 
close of the period did the ranks tend to break—on the question of resistance 
to the Crown. Dr. Labaree’s studies remind us forcibly that much of the Ameri- 
can Revolution was indeed a social revolution. 

The author is intent upon bringing the conservatives more clearly into focus 
by exhibiting their good points as well as their lapses into inflexibility. Although 
not extolling them unreservedly, he takes stock of their service in braking the 
pace of social change. “Without them,” he writes, “new theories of human 
freedom and social organization might have been put into practice without 
proper testing and before they had proved their right to general acceptance.” 
They stood in the role of guardians of the cultural heritage in their staunch 
adherence to British customs, traditions, and institutions; in upholding the 
canons of a more ancient faith during the Great Awakening; and especially in 
opposing the use of violence during the decade preceding the Revolution. 

In Dr. Labaree’s hands the conservative is a creature of flesh and blood, not 
the proverbial straw man. In politics, through his control of the colonial council, 
his power—save in Rhode Island—was well-nigh supreme. This monopolistic 
system was solidly buttressed by ties of marriage and inheritance. Closely inter- 
woven into the pattern were the landed gentry and the merchant princes. The 
former held in check the agrarian on the frontier; the latter, the artisan in the 
town. Everywhere they opposed the “leveling spirit.” They saw to it that the 
agrarian had no vote; the mechanic, no leadership potential. In this matrix of 
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conservatism established religion and higher education were elements also, 
whether in New England or southward. Both Puritan and Anglican, while 
paying lip service to toleration, clung to the principle of support of the estab- 
lished churches. The Great Awakening was lost upon the conservative; its 
“confusions” violated the corollary on nonresistance to authority, undermined 
the discipline of the church, and led straightway to separatism. The colonial 
college, dedicated to scholasticism, caused the conservative little anxiety. These 
institutions, church related for the most part, were far removed from the people. 
Their hardscrabble fare, however, did teach men to think, and later some of 
their graduates were to take issue with the conservative dogma. Colonial aris- 
tocracy was at its best paternal; at its more common worse, arrogant. It was 
disturbed by the Great Awakening and decimated during the revolutionary 
years. 

The conservative nurtured the theory of ‘balanced government.” It flattered 
his vanity to occupy a key position between the governor and the assembly, so 
like the role of the aristocracy in England in the balance among king, peers, 
and commons. As the Revolution approached, however, the position of the 
colonial aristocracy was more and more challenged. Dr. Labaree reminds us 
that the Revolution was more than a War of Independence; indeed it was an 
upheaval that scored initial victories for certain principles in the political, eco- 
nomic, and social organization of America. The colonial conservatives opposed 
taxation by Parliament, but as remonstrance gave way to civil disobedience, 
armed resistance, and, finally, a declaration of independence, the Loyalist move- 
ment inevitably developed among these men. That they were motivated in part 
by economic self-interest is self-evident. What is not so obvious was their re- 
action to swiftly moving events: caution, procrastination, reluctance toward 
innovation, pessimism, and shrinking from violence. 

In conclusion, Dr. Labaree observes that the conservatives lacked a special 
kind of imagination needed to participate in revolution; they saw the dangers 
ahead rather than the noble possibilities; and, finally, they had not a sufficient 
faith in mankind to believe that out of inexperienced leadership and an undis- 
ciplined following could emerge a stable and intelligent body politic. ‘They 
were Loyalists, in short, because they had both the weaknesses and strength of 
all true conservatives.” 

Dr. Labaree’s book will occupy a distinguished rank in a distinguished series. 


College of William and Mary JOHN E. POMFRET 


George Washington: A Biography. Volumes I and II, Young Washington. 

By Douglas Southall Freeman. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1948. 

Pp. xxviii, 549, x, 464. Illustrations, maps, appendices, bibliographical 
note. $15.00.) 

Dr. Freeman's monumental work, which is to be in six volumes and is 

scheduled to be completed in 1952, will probably be the definitive study of 
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Washington. Volumes I and II cover the first twenty-seven years of Washing- 
ton’s life and end with his resignation as a Virginia colonel at the close of 
1758. The third volume will carry Washington through the siege of Boston. 
Volume IV will come to the end of the Revolution, and the last two volumes 
from 1783 to Washington's death in 1799. 


The volumes on “Young Washington” go far beyond anything which has 
been written about his early career—both in quantity and quality—and are 
based on careful research in various foreign archives and exhaustive study of 
American sources, many of them hitherto neglected. The author, “America’s 
greatest living biographer,” has examined ‘‘all known sources of printed and 
manuscript material,” and he insists that a surprising mass of unused fact is 
available in printed works that have not been “wrung dry.” 


Volume I presents in colorful detail the background and youth of Washing- 
ton, while Volume II covers the period of his military schooling during the 
first half of the French and Indian War, to the end of 1758, when at the age 
of twenty-seven he resigned his Virginia colonelcy, prepared to marry and to 
begin a new career as a planter. 


Young Washington is portrayed against the background of a society of 
Virginia planters who supplemented the production of staple crops and the 
rearing of slaves with extensive land speculation. These planters frequently 
bought up western lands in advance of settlement and retained these for the 
use of younger sons or for sale to farmers. For the first time “the full history 
of the Fairfax Proprietary of the Northern Neck is given.” The part played by 
the Washington family in land speculation, agriculture, and industry is followed 
through Chapters II and III to the death of Washington’s father in 1743. 
Chapter IV, containing over one hundred pages, deals with ‘Virginia During 
the Youth of Washington” and is probably the best account in print of the 
social, economic, political, and cultural life of Virginia during this period. 
Here one finds an interesting description of the classes of society, social and 
domestic life, amusements, intellectual life, the Church, agriculture, industry, 
commerce, communication, towns, government, population, and many other 
related subjects. 


After Chapter IV, the treatment is chronological. ““Braddock’s Defeat,’’ which 
was the great event in Washington’s early career, is treated in Volume II. The 
narrative then reviews the controversies and military difficulties of Washing- 
ton’s service to the capture of the site of Fort DuQuesne in November, 1758. 
The last chapter includes a review of the military lessons learned by Washington 
during the French and Indian War and concludes with a characterization of 
Washington and an analysis of his character. Freeman considers this section 
the heart of the two volumes, and I attempt to summarize this chapter in the 
latter part of this review. 


Space will not permit a description of the 25 excellent descriptions, 8 maps, 
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numerous appendices, and thousands of footnotes, but all of these add materi- 
ally to the value and usefulness of the study. 

Freeman presents Washington as an intensely human being—not a cross be- 
tween a prig and a paragon or a person “so awesome and reserved” that he 
could never be credited with youth. He shows that Washington was not the 
reserved individual he is supposed to have been. “He fairly jumps out of his 
youthful letters,” says Dr. Freeman, ‘'to tell you about himself and his ambi- 
tions. He had good nature but a will of steel. His sensitiveness rivaled his 
courage. He adhered inflexibly to rules of honor and was full of paradox— 
altogether the most interesting, vigorous and completely-alive young man | 
have ever studied.” 

Freeman has produced many surprising new facts regarding Washington's 
birthplace, ancestry, and neighbors. He shows that his birthplace was a rather 
humble one, though it was called a “mansion” (an eighteenth-century term 
denoting “‘habitation’’). Washington's father is shown by his correspondence 
to have been a “man of singular vacillation in many business affairs.’ Mary 
Ball Washington, George's mother, was a chronic complainer and a “‘poor 
manager,” not the Spartan ‘mother of Washington’ of tradition. George was 
“dutiful” to her by the strictest demeanor of his code of conduct, but he was 
careful to stay away from her as much as he could. She herself confessed that 
she worried endlessly about him while he was away. 

Freeman has found no tangible evidence that ‘one Hobby” was Washing- 
ton’s first teacher. The Rev. James Marye probably was. Freeman thinks so little 
of Weems’ stories about Washington that he does not discuss them in the text, 
but includes these and other legends in an appendix, “Myths and Traditions 
of Washington,” which makes very good reading. 

Three men in particular influenced Washington’s youthful career—his half 
brother Lawrence, his neighbor Colonel William Fairfax, and his first. com- 
mander-in-chief, Lieutenant Governor Dinwiddie, who ‘‘gave Washington his 
first opportunity.” Freeman insists that there is no foundation for the tradition 
that Thomas Fairfax was Washington's mentor. He also shows that the mission 
to Fort Le Boeuf and Washington's appointment as lieutenant colonel were the 
result of Washington’s own offer to carry Dinwiddie’s message to the French 
commander. Washington resigned his commission in 1754 because he resented 
a proposal to reduce the regiment to “Independent Companies,” and he wrote 
that “every Captain bearing a King’s commission, every half-pay officer, ap- 
pearing with such a commission, would rank before me.” But his resignation 
did not destroy his ambition for a military career. He wanted to learn “the 
military art.” So he went back into service as colonel of a larger Virginia regi- 
ment. From this time until 1758 he received no word of praise from the “home 
government,” and his sole recognition was the temporary title of brigadier. 
This was disappointing to a man who said that his “inclinations were strongly 
bent to arms.” 
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Freeman has a lengthy discussion of Washington's love affairs and shows 
that the only youthful sweetheart ‘who can be identified accurately” was Betsy 
Fauntleroy, who twice rejected the young planter. He thinks that Washington 
was in love with Sally Cary Fairfax, who was “‘tantalizing but prudent,” and 
he maintains that there is no evidence to indicate that there was anything scan- 
dalous about this relationship. He also discusses Washington's “‘addresses’’ to 
Martha Dandridge Custis and reproduces a painting of Washington's “‘ready- 
made family.” 


Freeman points out ten principal lessons Colonel Washington learned from 
his war experiences: 
1. Washington had been able to assume responsibility and he did not hesi- 
tate to take responsibility. 

2. He learned that he often must deal with subordinates who were not men 
of his own choice or even of any special aptitude for arms. 

3. He learned in time how to gain the affectionate confidence and enthusi- 
astic good will of most of the subordinate officers. 

4. He learned the value of absolute justice in dealing with his officers. 
‘Justice was instinctive with him.” 

5. He learned a different code for men in the ranks, the traditional code of 
punishment as the basis of discipline. 

6. He learned that drunkenness and desertion had ceaselessly to be com- 
batted with every weapon a commanding officer could fashion. 

7. He learned that he could not hope to raise his regiment to full strength 
by the voluntary enlistment of free men. 

8. He learned that transport and supply called for early planning and for 
constant detailed attention. 

9. He learned that the most had to be made of what was procurable. 

10. He learned that the backwardness of American industry, the limitations 
of exports, and the resulting scarcity of money made the sternest econ- 
omy a sine gua non of military defense. 

Washington’s training, however, was deficient in seven disciplines of impor- 

tance: 
1. He had not learned the art of dealing with the private soldier in a manner 
to arouse the individual’s sense of responsibility for the cause. 

2. He was not successful in recruiting men for his regiment. 

3. He had learned very little about the utilization of militia, and he never 
made proper allowance for their ignorance and lack of weapons. 

4. He had a limited acquaintance with officers from other colonies. 

5. He failed to acquire precisely the right attitude toward his superior of- 
ficers. 

6. He had had little opportunity for handling any large body of men. 

7. He had been given no opportunity of employing in a strategic plan of 
his own design the tactics he had learned thoroughly. 
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At the end of 1758, as Washington approached his twenty-seventh birthday, 
what manner of man was he? 

Dr. Freeman says that, “with all his complications of character,” he was 
Virginia’s most distinguished soldier and “might not extravagantly have been 
rated as the most conspicuous native-born American provincial who had fol- 
lowed a career of arms.” 

How did Washington impress his contemporaries? The first impression was 
that of physical strength, vigor, and nervous stability; the next impression was 
“one of singular maturity of judgment and of character.” Young Washington 
resolved ‘to adhere absolutely to truth, to practice rigid honesty, to do his full 
duty, to put forth his largest effort, to maintain uniform courtesy and, above all, 
to deal justly.” 

Washington's maturity, his energy, his high code of behavior, and his skill 
in dealing with most of those in authority were rendered more effective by his 
strong sense of order. Every task was performed as if it were a land survey— 
step by step, with the closest possible approach to precision. 

Washington also had self-respect and a dignity of manner. “His gaze was 
direct and unflinching, eye to eye; the poise of his large head and the curve 
of his mouth were not arrogant, but neither were they ingratiating. He had 
undisguised pride in his station and in his achievements.” 

Freeman maintains that Washington had three deficiencies of temperment 
and aptitude that affected his way of living and influenced his career. He lacked 
facility of speech, humor, and the “inspiration of family and of a strong re- 
ligious belief.” He remembered little of his father; he did not love his mother; 
he had no children. Religion, as distinguished from morals, meant little to him. 
In no surviving letter of his youth is the name of Jesus used; “Providence” 
appears more frequently than “God.” 

One judges from reading Freeman's two magnificent volumes that ambition 
was the key to Washington's career. “His was the quenchless ambition of an 
ordered mind. Washington was a synonym for ambition.”” As this trait broad- 
ened, it included four things—wealth, “honor,” eminence, and military distinc- 
tion. Ambition for wealth made him acquisitive and sometimes contentious. 
Ambition tended to develop an extreme sensitiveness, ‘‘the canker of his 
growth.” Criticism made him very unhappy. During his three years of military 
service he resigned once, resolved to do so once, and four times threatened to 
return his commission. He was willing to work with all his energies and even 
beyond his physical endurance, but he wanted the reward of his work. In other 
words, he was human. 


University of North Carolina HuGH T. LEFLER 
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Breve Histoire Tragique du Peuple Acadien: Son Martyre et sa Résurvection. 
By Emile Lauvriére. (Paris: Librairie d’Amérique et d’Orient, Adrien 
Maissonneuve, 11 rue Saint-Sulpice, 1947. Pp. 206.) 

The story of the Acadians continues to attract historians and since 1920 a 
number of excellent studies based on archival research have been made. Of 
these the most extensive are Ernest Martin's Les Exiles Acadiens en France au 
XVIlle Siécle et leur Etablissement en Poitou (Paris, 1936), Lawrence Henry 
Gipson’s The British Empire Before the Revolution, Volume VI (New York, 
1946), Chapter IX-X, and Emile Lauvriére’s La Tragédie d'un Peuple: Histoire 
du Peuple Acadien de ses Origines a nos Jours (2 volumes, Paris, 1923). The 
last-named work, based on extensive use of the French archives, was crowned 
by three learned societies, including the Académie Francaise, and won the 
Grand Prix Gobert. Reprinted in 1924 with some revision, its stock became 
exhausted, and in response to demands for a shorter and more popular presen- 
tation the author has written the present book, which is a condensation of La 
Tragédie d'un Peuple with attention given to studies by other scholars since that 
date. Footnotes are omitted and there is no index. The entire field is covered, 
from the settling of Acadia in the 1600's to present-day conditions among 
Acadian descendants in Louisiana, Canada, France, and elsewhere. Unfortunately 
the book carries an intense national bias. The Acadians are never in the wrong, 
and the reader wonders if all the facts are presented. 


University of Kentucky SHELBY T. McCLoy 


Triumph of Freedom, 1775-1783. By John C. Miller. (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company [Atlantic Monthly Press}, 1948. Pp. xviii, 718. Map, bib- 
liography. $6.50.) 

Five years ago Professor Miller of Bryn Mawr published his excellent Origins 
of the American Revolution. He now carries on the account in the same vein: 
refreshing style, apt quotation, and comprehensive viewpoint. It is to be hoped 
that he will in time survey the growth of the American nation or indeed a 
meaningful sector of it. The most recent co-operative venture has certainly jus- 
tified itself, but there is still something to be said for a one-man job if history 
is to retain its quality as an art-form. More than this, it is high time that the 
ice age of monographs should pass and that behind the retreat men should re- 
assert the dignity of the whole. History, having fallen into the same slough 
with science and, for that matter, several other branches of knowledge, cries out 
for sound syntheses founded on learning, understanding, and vivid exposition. 
Such syntheses at once broad and deep are not, to be sure, within the capacity 
of all, and burrowers in wormholes will still be necessary to men of imagina- 
tion and style who can compose in the grand manner. Even if the greater at- 
tempt does not achieve full success, the effort will unmistakably have been 
worth while. 
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The story here related is, of course, not new, and it is a tribute to the author 
that he has so adorned his tale as to disguise its twice-told character. He crosses 
the water, travels easily from north to south, mixes ideas and events, “forces” 
and personalities, in a fashion calculated to reveal the diverse factors and in- 
fluences that forged the new nation. He knows that the crisis was made in 
England as well as America, that it involved home rule and who should rule at 
home on both sides of the Atlantic, and that processes remote from Boston, 
Williamsburg, or Yorktown shaped the outcome. Some readers have quarreled 
with his method and his affirmations alike, and more no doubt will, but at the 
very least he has at once challenged scholars and excited students. No conven- 
tional category—political, social, economic, military, or intellectual—is omitted, 
and in many respects Mr. Miller has added to the store of knowledge as well 
as understanding. It is greatly to his credit that he has created a whole and not, 
for all its variety, an agglomeration of parts. 

In one very tangible respect the book’s most conspicuous feature is the dearth 
Of footnotes—and this on pages liberally sprinkled with quotations and state- 
ments sufficiently original to warrant citations! If this be academic treason, let 
us applaud it. Is not a scholar to be trusted? Must readers forever run cater- 
wauling after apparatus and complain that if they question an affirmation they 
cannot check its source? Supposing legitimate difference of opinion, is it fatal ? 
Cannot references, portioned out so many to the page, be faked, inaccurately 
cited, or perversely interpreted? The interested scholar—particularly if he refers 
to the excellent bibliography—will know where to go, the others seldom care. 
Volumes that in the last analysis are baldly annotated bibliographies or inade- 
quately paraphrased sources may please the pedant, but they will certainly drive 
the gentle reader (and many historians) to rubbish and despair. 

If at *imes readers differ from Mr. Miller's judgments—and they frequently 
should—the matter is not serious. The quotations are perhaps too often chosen 
to prove rather than illumine a point. Some men are treated more harshly and 
others more leniently than many might desire. Some incidents are not so settled 
as he has assumed; others would be weighed quite differently. But this is in- 
evitable, especially in a writer who fears not to take a stand. A generation of 
historians has so industriously protested that Macaulay saw only black and 
white, and has urged that the spirit of geometry not be carried too far, that men 
think only in grays and no longer regard a straight line as the shortest distance 
between two points. 

Many specific aspects of the book warrant attention—the skillful accounts of 
the military affairs, based on a shrewd analysis of such manuscript sources as 
the Clinton, Cornwallis, and Greene papers, the incisive appraisals of men and 
motives, of ideas and their influence, the constant appreciation that opinions 
shifted as often as circumstances. Most interesting of all, however, is the acute 
portrayal of inflation’s impact on mind and character. The deterioration of 
morale and disappearance of common honesty, the smoking out of the summer 
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soldier and the sunshine patriot, the trading of a country’s agony for individual 
profit strike a response that is only heightened but in no sense projected by the 
experiences of yesterday and today. 

Yet neither stupidity nor treachery nor selfishness, however prevalent, tells 
the whole story. It is a pleasure to read again that the American Revolution did 
mark a turning point in history: nothing could be the same again. A philosophic 
ideal had become a concrete reality which for all its specific shortcomings had 
an ‘incalculable effect upon the history of the world.” If the Revolution did not 
immediately produce a full-fledged democracy, it supplied men with aspirations 


neither mean nor unattainable. Of these only the most compelling and persistent 
was freedom. 


University of Missouri CHARLES F. MULLETT 


The American Political Tradition and the Men Who Made It. By Richard 
Hofstadter. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Incorporated, 1948. Pp. xiii, 
378, xviii. Bibliographical essay. $4.00.) 


Mr. Hofstadter’s book offers an opportunity to understand United States 
history without the necessity of grappling with the great collection of knowl- 
edge found in the usual textbook. It should be a comfort to the young ladies 
and gentlemen of the sophomore class who would like to pass their history 
examinations without exhausting themselves in the process. It should be wel- 
comed by the many teachers who are now incurring the resentment of their 
students because of the seemingly endless requirements of the standard text- 
books. The students take revenge for this alleged imposition by refusing to 
read history in after life. This is a pity, for along with the rejection of the un- 
inspiring goes much that is necessary for the development of civic intelligence. 

The sophomores should find in The American Political Tradition a means of 
repenting of their waywardness. It is a brilliantly controversial and interpretative 
book; the facts of the American past are raised from the dead to demonstrate 
their meaning to contemporaries interested only in the past as a means of un- 
derstanding the present. For this reason Mr. Hofstadter is easy to follow. 
Without a relaxation of the scholarly restraints, he battles hard to be fresh in 
his approach; he is indeed belligerently revisionist. At times he accomplishes 
this purpose by thinking for himself; at other times he uses the opinions of 
others as original as himself. 

The author's chief virtue is the realization that the artist should leave out 
more than the photographer, that an interesting sort of unity can be attained by 
the elimination of a large portion of the actuality. This was easy to do in the 
realm of historical composition before the scientific collectors unearthed a great 
hodgepodge of facts and before the social scientists and the social novelists 
taught the historian that the significant past was concerned with more than the 
behavior of statesmen and soldiers of the upper classes. Mr. Hofstadter is no 
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mere survivor of that naive age; he is a history professor whose bibliographies 
testify to as wide a reading in the scientific sources of American history as that 
of the most studious textbook compiler. But he runs over his vast sources to 
pick out those facts which interest him as a modern man. Inevitably other modern 
men are interested in what he has gleaned. 

His standard of selection is as old as Plutarch’s or Shakespeare's. History 
is revealed through the lives of the great without the obligation of telling every- 
thing. At the same time the activities and thoughts of a selected group of emi- 
nent Americans are presented in such a manner as to reflect adequately the spirit 
of their times. These characters are not regarded as gods dwelling apart but as 
earthly creatures reflecting their surroundings. The legendary glory which they 
created for themselves is absent. They are searchingly analyzed under the bright 
lights of modern research. Such realism does not destroy reputations, but it 
does give Mr. Hofstadter opportunity to play upon one of the great weaknesses 
of the American leader. This is a sense of self-adulation which always makes 
this leader think of himself as having a special part in advancing the American 
Dream of democratic equality. Falsely he believes himself to be a radical or a 
reformer; actually he is a conservative bounded by the horizons of private 
property, free enterprise, capitalism, and racial and social inequalities. This 
contrast between preachment and practice gives The American Political Tra- 
dition a unity of theme around which are constructed a dozen or more interesting 
character analyses. Catching the great leaders of democracy in undemocratic 
activities is more revealing than the usual encomiums. It is more amusing than 
destructive; for the generation of Americans has not yet lived which regards as 
frauds those leaders who fail to practice what they proclaim. 

Jefferson, the father of the American Dream, is presented as the classic ex- 
ample of the aristocrat whose achievements in the direction of democracy have 
been exaggerated ; he was a man with “a continuously ambivalent personal and 
political history.” The Founding Fathers, the most realistic of the leaders, pro- 
claimed freedom for man while they imposed restraints upon his supposedly 
rapacious nature. Jackson, the so-called practical democrat, was accepted in 
Tennessee as an aristocrat, and his tastes, manners, and style of life were shaped 
accordingly. Lincoln, the legendary democrat who shouldered the torments and 
burdens of a people, was undemocratic enough to use anti-Negro prejudices 
and dreadful ambiguities to gain political success and to help prepare the way 
for the capitalistic oligarchy which supplanted the slave oligarchy. William 
Jennings Bryan, the proclaimed champion of the agricultural masses, emerged 
as a narrow moralist without the consciousness of the true rebel. Theodore 
Roosevelt, the great progressive, thought of his program as nothing more radical 
than a means of saving the masters of capital from their own folly. The fact 
that Woodrow Wilson strove so consciously to be democratic is interpreted as 
best evidence that by instinct he was not. He was essentially a spokesman of 
the past, one who could be called a reactionary. Franklin D. Roosevelt, who 
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professed the desire to make the American Dream world-wide, appears as a 
man without plans who was as capable of advancing the causes of capitalism, 
militarism, and imperialism as their opposites. 


Louisiana State University FRANCIS B. SIMKINS 


The Territorial Papers of the United States. Volume XIII, The Territory of 
Louisiana-Missouri, 1803-1806. Compiled and edited by Clarence E. Carter. 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1948. Pp. xi, 641. $3.50.) 


Historians are indeed thankful that the publication of the territorial papers, 
under the editorship of C. E. Carter, has been resumed and that the project 
will be carried to completion. This volume is the first in a series of three to be 
published on the Louisiana-Missouri Territory. Approximately 845 documents 
are reproduced here. They cover the period of occupation and temporary gov- 
ernment under Amos Stoddard in 1803-1804, the short period in which Lou- 
isiana was attached to the Indiana Territory in 1804-1805, and the first thirteen 
months as a separate territory. The last period covers the period of governor- 
ship of General James Wilkinson. Forty-seven pages are devoted to the first 
period, 100 to the second, and over 400 to the Wilkinson administration. 

The same general principles of selectivity in the choice of documents have 
been used as in the previous volumes. Also, the same general scheme of arrang- 
ing documents in chronological order, using headnotes to indicate the location 
of documents, and of footnoting is continued. Emphasis continues on materials 
that possess a high relevancy to administration. Most of the material is taken 
from the files of the State and War departments, although sources in the Library 
of Congress, the Post Office Department, and other government agencies, and 
in state and local historical societies have not been neglected. The editing is 
of the same quality as in preceding volumes. 

The editor has shown good judgment in selecting materials that will con- 
tribute to an understanding of the principal public issues that emerged in the 
territory. The difficulties encountered in establishing the American system of 
land tenure, law, administrative machinery and methods, control of Indian 
affairs, legislation, the postal system, and the regulation of trade and commerce 
are all copiously underwritten in the documents. The political struggles that 
were inflamed by the divisions between French and Americans, land claimants 
under Spanish grants and concessions and officials trying to enforce the statutes, 
and the sharp cleavage between Governor Wilkinson and the other public of- 
ficials are all treated at length. The problems of the first land commission and 
of the United States agent are much clearer to the reader after he has examined 
the letters, official opinions, and numerous petitions that set out at great length 
the various disputes and problems. Numerous letters and reports give a clearer 
picture of the social structure, business enterprise, land hunger, shortage of 
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currency, problems of transportation, and the need for communication in the 
isolated territo-y. 

Personalities loom large in this volume as in the earlier ones. Historians in- 
terested in Wilkinson, Rufus Easton, Seth Hunt, John B. C. Lucas, Thomas 
Jefferson, Albert Gallatin, William Henry Harrison, Samuel Hammond, Moses 
Austin, Henry Dearborn, and Auguste and Pierre Chouteau will find a wealth 
of material. 

Although the editor excluded most material on Indian affairs because of 
limitations of space and because it belongs to a larger area than any particular 
territory, the problems of trade, treaties, and defense against the Indian are 
covered. The intrusions of the British traders and the attempts to thwart them, 
as well as the Spanish from the Southwest, are not neglected. 

Like the other books in the series, the focus is on a particular territory, but 
materials are included that will be of use to a scholar studying the whole region. 
The extensive index is generally usable, although much isolated material on 
significant problems is not included. Personalities and the larger topics are fully 
covered. 

The completion of the project on the territorial papers will not give scholars 
all they need. The focus is too narrow. This is not a criticism, because the plans 
for this series had to be limited to the attainable. However, the scholar needs 
more material than is being included. For instance, in the region beyond the 
Mississippi the struggle for supremacy between the common law and the civil 
law is of real significance. Court records and decisions that were never published 
are the sources for this inquiry. The present series will largely ignore this and 
other issues, unless by chance they might be treated in a document filed by an 
executive official. The limitations could not be avoided. The project is a monu- 
mental one, and the scholars are indebted to Dr. Carter and the United States 
government for this significant contribution. 


University of Missouri W. FRANCIS ENGLISH 


The Development of Southern Sectionalism, 1819-1848. By Charles S. Sydnor. 
A History of the South, edited by Wendell H. Stephenson and E. Merton 
Coulter, Volume V. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press and 
the Littlefield Fund for Southern History of the University of Texas, 
1948. Pp. xviii, 400. Illustrations, appendix, bibliography. $6.00.) 


The South in 1819, according to Professor Sydnor’s views, was, to a great 
extent, unaware of the vast differences between itself and the northern 
sections in social and economic interests and in manners and customs. By the 
early 1830's, however, these differences were becoming obvious. Such national- 
ists as John C. Calhoun had come to share the views of such Old Republicans 
as John Randolph that the interests of the agrarian South, where great staple 
crops depended upon the foreign market, were not being served by protective 
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tariffs, internal improvements at national expense, free or cheap public lands, 
and the United States Bank. On the contrary, it seemed clear to southern leaders 
that their section was being exploited to further the interests of the industrial 
East and agricultural West, which depended primarily upon the home market. 
The controversy between the slaveholding and free states over the admission 
of Missouri was the first catalytic agent in precipitating sectional self-conscious- 
ness. The Missouri struggle was a continuation of the contest between the free 
states and slaveholding states for control of the Federal government which first 
began with the Louisiana Purchase in 1803. It was, however, the first sectional 
struggle of this nature in which the northern leaders had joined the moral issue 
of slavery with the political maneuver for a dominant position in the Federal 
government. This unbeatable combination of moral principles and political self- 
interest was to continue until it ended in Civil War. Within a decade the aboli- 
tionists renewed the unrestrained and indiscriminate attack upon the South 
which the political leaders of the free states had begun in the Missouri con- 
troversy. The sectional contest over the tariff immediately after the Missouri 
quarrel, culminating in the Tariff of Abominations, nullification, and the Force 
Act of 1833, seemed to demonstrate to the southern leaders what to expect of 
the North if it gained control of the Federal government. Sectionalism was 
thus greatly sharpened in the South. 

The author shows, however, that despite the growing sectionalism of the 
South and its defensive attitude, it moved along many progressive lines during 
the period under discussion. Colleges, school systems, and many humanitarian 
reforms were instituted. The political developments in the South were so sud- 
den as to constitute a virtual revolution, for within ten years of the beginning, 
the majority of southern states had adopted political democracy. The tight, self- 
perpetuating oligarchies controlling the county courts, which had previously 
dominated the state legislatures and thereby the election of senators, and which 
had influenced the selection of congressional representatives and presidential 
electors, were swept out in most of the states and the offices from county judge 
to governor were made subject to popular election. One of the most striking 
changes in the South was the religious revolution, involving a shift from deism 
to theological orthodoxy. This movement, which was both conservative and 
progressive, had great significance in its relation to slavery. It supplied the 
Biblical defense of slavery, yet at the same time it created great concern for the 
spiritual life of the slave and resulted in bringing a large portion of the Negro 
population into the churches. 

Despite the liberal developments, Professor Sydnor is of the opinion that the 
South’s minority status and its defensive attitude toward slavery had the effect 
by 1848 of closing the minds and eyes of the southerners to the faults of their 
society and of bringing them to regard their society as perfect. The reviewer 
doubts the complete validity of this conclusion. Wills, diaries, private corres- 
pondence, and other personal and private expressions of feeling and opinion 
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often reveal a religious people deeply troubled by the vicious and indiscrimi- 
nate attack of their fellow citizens from without—the abolitionists and their 
political allies—and the presence of a seemingly insoluble race problem within. 
The reviewer must also take strong exceptions to Professor Sydnor’s conclusion 
in his last chapter that in the South “the doctrine that the will of the majority 
ought always to be followed was utterly repudiated.” In the first place, the 
author has just shown in the chapter “Movement toward Political Democracy” 
how the southern states had undergone a democratic revolution toward the end 
of the period under discussion. Perhaps, then, his reference is to the rule of the 
majority in the national government. But this is a straw man. Neither the 
northern nor southern political leaders—nor people—had ever accepted the 
doctrine that the will of the majority ought always to be followed. The concept 
of government evolved during the Revolutionary period—and based primarily 
upon Locke's political philosophy—was one of limited sovereignty. This sov- 
ereignty was, according to the Revolutionary concept, limited by natural rights 
—which no majority had the right to override—and by the compact of govern- 
ment or constitution. In other words, the South did not deny the right of the 
majority to rule within the area clearly defined by the Constitution as coming 
within the jurisdiction of the national government. The trouble was that there 
was an area not clearly defined—the ‘twilight zone’’"—and it was in this area 
that the South often denied the right of the majority to have its way. 

As a whole Professor Sydnor has written one of the most scholarly works 
thus far produced on the ante-bellum period of American history. It is thorough, 
penetrating, and well written; and in contrast with the tone of self-righteous 
wrath and omnipotence so characteristic of the recent crop of works on this 
period of American history, Professor Sydnor’s tone is judicious, unbiased, and 
modest. 


Vanderbilt University FRANK L. OWSLEY 


Judge Robert McAlpin Williamson: Texas’ Three-Legged Willie. By Duncan 
W. Robinson. (Austin: Texas State Historical Association, 1948. Pp. 
{xii}, 230. Illustrations, bibliography. $5.00.) 


Into Texas during the fifteen years prior to the establishment of the republic 
there came many men of diverse characters and backgrounds. A few were pos- 
sessed of qualities that made them leaders; the majority were content to follow 
in their train. Robert M. Williamson was qualified, by birth, training, and in- 
dividual worth, to lead. Born, reared, and educated in Georgia, he left his 
native state for Texas in 1825; after a protracted visit with his father in Ala- 
bama, he went on to San Felipe de Austin in the Mexican state of Coahuila y 
Tejas in 1827. Thereafter, until his death in 1859, he played a prominent part 
in the Anglo-American life of the frontier state. He was lawyer and/or news- 
paperman by profession; he served as local magistrate (a/calde), major in the 
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Rangers, congressman of the Republic of Texas, state legislator, and judge of 
the republic’s district courts. 

Williamson, a victim of poliomyeletis in boyhood, was dubbed “Three-Legged 
Willie” by his disrespectful associates at San Felipe, the appellation by which 
he was known during the remainder of his lifetime. In fact, few in Texas knew 
his given name. He lived gustily in his younger years, fond of feasting, tall tales, 
and singing. He contributed his full share to the conviviality of frontier society: 
he excelled as a raconteur; he played the banjo and sang loudly if not tune- 
fully. He was courageous, but, traditions to the contrary, he never killed a man, 
though once to confound the libels of a political opponent, he claimed a few 
homicides to which he was not entitled. Most of the lurid stories of the exploits 
of “Three-Legged Willie’’ were his own inventions—tales subsequently and 
solemnly related by others as the unvarnished truth. 

Duncan Robinson in Robert McAlpin Williamson has woven the known 
facts and popular traditions of ‘“Three-Legged Willie” into a fascinating bi- 
ography of one of Texas’ folk heroes. For, granted his flesh and blood reality 
and his substantial attainments, he should be left about where Robinson found 
him—a figure of tradition, colorful, of many gifts, admired by men of his 
generation, but remembered today, if at all, as the subject of a mythos. Indeed 
a little reflection leads to the conclusion that really great men are a rarity and 
for one to escape the anonymity of mediocrity is no small achievement. The 
author has done well by Williamson and his moiety of fame. Comparatively 
speaking, of course, he occupied a role of little significance on the broad stage 
of American history. To assert that he deserves more consideration is to distort 
the perspective. 

This is a book which the reviewer can recommend without hurt to his con- 
science. It is readable and it is informative. Only one erratum has been de- 
tected: on page 200 the date should read “May 15, 1845” not “May 15, 1846.” 
Twice Williamson is spoken of as Mirabeau B. Lamar’s cousin, a confusing 
statement; in reality, his first cousin, Sarah Bird, married Lucius Lamar, an 
older brother of Mirabeau Lamar. 


Texas College of Mines and Metallurgy Rex W. STRICKLAND 


The Whig Party in Georgia, 1825-1853. By Paul Murray. The James Sprunt 
Studies in History and Political Science, Volume XXIX. (Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1948. Pp. vii, 219. Maps, bib- 
liography. $1.25.) 


The study of history in recent years has broadened its field of coverage to so 
many aspects of human life that it comes almost as a welcome relief to read a 
book definitely and frankly limited to past politics. The increased emphasis on 
economic, social, and intellectual history has left unresolved many of the most 
important problems of United States political history, and Paul Murray and his 
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director, Fletcher M. Green, are to be congratulated for this attempt to clarify 
the position of the Whig party in Georgia. 

Contemporary commentators in the “Middle Period,” either in Georgia or 
other parts of the Union, when called upon to make a judgment or hazard a 
prediction concerning political affairs in the state, almost unanimously confessed 
their incapacity. Historians confronted with the same problems have confined 
their attention either to one particular phase of the political story or to a brief 
interval of time, leaving the general story virtually untouched and unexplained. 
Professor Murray, however, has attempted to trace the entire career of the Whig 
party in Georgia from its origins in the complex group known first as the 
Troup and later as the State Rights party, to its dissolution in 1853 as a con- 
sequence of the failure of the national Whig party to achieve effective com- 
promise on the question of slavery. 

The author, perhaps unfortunately, has interpreted the phrase “in Georgia” 
too strictly. His study is confined almost exclusively to politics on the state level, 
and he has largely ignored the important influence exercised on Georgia Whigs 
by the necessities of national politics on the one hand, and of local and per- 
sonal power within the state on the other. His sources are contemporary Georgia 
newspapers, state documents, secondary works, and printed memoirs and cor- 
respondence—the only national document listed in his bibliography is the 
census—and his interest is confined too much to formal legislative acts and 
party statements, rather than to the more subtle and exciting rivalries concern- 
ing personal power and position, which are the fundamental stuff of American 
party history. 

The study is admirably organized. It begins with a brief chapter defining its 
scope and purpose, followed by six chapters of narrative, arranged chrono- 
logically, and is finished off with a long summary and interpretation of the 
entire period. There is a complete bibliography, excellently arranged, and an 
adequate and accurate index. 


The University of the South THOMAS P. GovAN 


Hugh Davis and His Alabama Plantation. By Weymouth T. Jordan. (Univer- 
sity: University of Alabama Press, 1948. Pp. [vii}, 177. Bibliography. 
$3.00.) 


The general reader and college student will derive more from reading this 
book than the professional historian, although the latter should most certainly 
examine it. Because of the extensive use of manuscript materials in its prepa- 
ration the college teacher can use it most effectively as a companion volume to 
other printed sources of American Negro slavery. The very fact that Beaver 
Bend, as Hugh Davis’ Alabama plantation was called, was typical of the region 
makes the study all the more valuable. With the plantation records extending 
over such a long period of time, shedding light on the development of the 
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Cotton Kingdom in the lower South and the effect of the Civil War and Re- 
construction upon it, we have a “‘case history” which the historical doctors may 
consult. 

Following the general pattern of southwestward migration from the upper 
South, the Davis family moved from Virginia into Kentucky, and then on to 
Mississippi and Alabama, participating in the hard but no doubt gratifying work 
of creating a civilized society from the raw frontier. The author handles this part 
of the story very skillfully by refusing the temptations of intriguing bypaths so 
as to bring rapidly into focus its geographical setting which was the town of 
Marion, county seat of Perry County. The first white man appears, then a family, 
soon a Baptist church, pioneer farmers, speculators, slaves, taverns, businessmen, 
skilled workers, and the lawyers, one of whom was Hugh Davis, arriving in 
1834. 

For the next fourteen years Davis devoted his attention to his law practice, 
his home and family, and community affairs. Perhaps it was just as well that 
Davis began his career as a lawyer rather than a cotton planter, because the 
great prosperity the entire nation and certainly Marion was enjoying was halted 
by the Panic of 1837 which ruined many a planter and brought discomfort to 
far more whose economic lines had been overextended. But so it was that he 
made those contacts in the business, social, and professional world that revolved 
between Mobile and Memphis that served him well in later years. 

It was as natural for a man to engage in cotton production in Perry County 
as for a young man in Detroit today to enter the automobile business. But Davis 
took some years before completing the transition from lawyer to plantation 
squire. Even after he went to live at Beaver Bend he continued his law practice 
for several years. In all probability the wisdom of his choice disturbed his 
peace of mind from 1848 to his death in 1862 as he struggled almost to the 
point of frustration with that most harassing of planters’ problems, the overseer, 
or when he pored over the weekly journal, Price-Current, with its all-important 
information on supplies and the cotton market. He soon learned that successful 
planting required the undivided attention of the owner, and that even with an 
efficient overseer on the place an owner dared not travel afar. 

In describing and analyzing the management of this plantation, with its prob- 
lems of scientific farming, overseers, the buying of slaves, daily routine, the 
purchasing of supplies and the marketing of crops, the author has produced 
little that is new, and, indeed, that was not his intention. The plethora of detail 
may discourage some readers, while others will be unable to spot a statement 
of major importance encompassed by the total evaluation of the plantation and 
the purchase of a can of sardines and a single nutmeg. 

Like the Davises to be found elsewhere, the squire of Beaver Bend came to 
realize the importance of scientific farming, and, though his departure from 
“economic grace’’ may be frequently noted, erosion, crop rotation, fertilizers, 
and the production of food crops for man and animal were ever present in 
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mind at least. While Davis began in 1848 with an elaborate set of rules for 
plantation routine, which may explain to some extent his trouble with overseers, 
experience modified them, and his early idea that Negroes were not to be given 
managerial responsibilities was to be discarded in favor of two slaves who dem- 
onstrated their outstanding qualities. 

The determination to maintain as much as possible an equal ratio between 
males and females is interesting. Only sixteen Negroes were born at his place 
between 1848 and 1860 (p. 76), and of these only seven lived. Since the total 
number of slaves at the time of his death in 1862 was 78 (p. 78), the infer- 
ences are arresting. If abolitionists buttressed their accusations against slave- 
owners with facts, the data here recorded would hardly justify accusing Davis 
of ‘‘slave-breeding,” nor could they get pleasure from reading about the food, 
clothing, shelter, and medical aid provided. 

To this reviewer one of the most important parts of this book explains Davis’ 
financial relations with the cotton factors and the difficulties encountered when 
one seeks to establish beyond a reasonable doubt whether or not slavery was 
profitable. The credit system developed was as complex as it was, at points, 
amazing. Like other planters Davis drew an income from sources other than 
cotton production, and the net profit for a single year is not clear. Davis was 
successful, economically, in that he operated his plantation for years, and died 
solvent with property valued at $240,000. If the great majority of southerners 
in 1860 opposed the emancipation of the slaves, and if that was the labor force 
essential to cotton production, it would leave the one alternative, regardless of 
the relative degree of expensiveness. Perhaps Professor Avery Craven gets to 
the heart of the matter by inquiring: “Does agriculture ever pay? And if it 
does, When and Why?” (The Coming of the Civil War, p. 91). 


New York University RALPH B. FLANDERS 


Improvement of Communication with the Pacific Coast as an Issue in American 
Politics, 1783-1864. By Robert R. Russel. (Cedar Rapids: The Torch 
Press, 1948. Pp. viii, 332. Maps. $3.75.) 


Connecting the Atlantic and Pacific oceans is a project of considerable an- 
tiquity and of many ramifications. Professor Russel’s monograph is concerned 
almost entirely with the activities of the Federal government in the twenty years 
from 1844 to 1864. Attention is centered on the efforts to obtain rights for an 
isthmian crossing and on the maneuverings to secure agreement upon a trans- 
continental railroad line. While these two subjects have obvious connections, 
they remain generally isolated, so that the reader has a divided interest, much as 
if he were trying to watch two circus rings at the same time. 

The general story told by Professor Russel is well known to historians. Pro- 
fessor Russel’s services lie mainly in summarizing the isthmian diplomacy, and 
isthmian railroad and canal projects, in connected fashion; in doing a similar 
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job for overland exploration and mail transportation; and in giving a detailed 
analysis of congressional discussions and votes during the twenty years ending 
in 1864. His original contributions are mainly in the last of these items, al- 
though here and there he modifies slightly the views of earlier investigators in 
other parts of his discussion. 

Most historians will recognize that the present volume is basically an expansion 
of the work of the late Professor Frank H. Hodder. Professor Russel was a 
student of Professor Hodder, and recognizes amply his obligations, both in 
subject material and in methodology. While here and there the point of view 
and conclusions are slightly different, the general outlook remains that of the 
master. 

Professor Russel has taken to heart the customary advice to go back to the 
sources, rather than to trust to secondary accounts. The result in some cases 
seems an unnecessary duplication of other men’s efforts. Such topics as the Gads- 
den Treaty, the Panama Railroad, the railroad explorations, and the overland 
mail contracts are but a few of those in which additional labor with the sources 
seems unjustified. In some cases of this type, Professor Russel has not made 
entirely clear the completeness of earlier work. In fact, no reference at all is 
made to certain earlier investigations, as for example Kemble on the Panama 
Railroad, Haney on congressional railroad action, Gates and Overton on railroad 
grants, Clevenger on the Hannibal and St. Joseph, Smalley on the Union Pa- 
cific. Checking on such omissions is somewhat difficult in view of the absence 
of a bibliography. Here and there dependence seems to have been placed on an 
older author when a better and more recent authority is available; one example 
is the use of Schafer for material concerning the Northwest. 

Professor Russel has obviously worked with great care, which means that he 
has made a minimum of errors. A slip such as the confusing of Phil Kearney 
with Stephen W. Kearny is exceptional. Here and there a statement seems either 
unclear or confusing, as the description of the permanent Indian frontier, or 
the opening of the Oregon trail. Several conclusions may be questioned, as, for 
example, that it was apparent before the end of the Civil War ‘that the Great 
Plains and the Rocky Mountain region were going to be settled at break-neck 
speed,” but of course generalizations depend a good deal on the prepossessions 
of the author. In style, the book is generally clear, but by no means exciting. 

This book can hardly be recommended for that hypothetical man ‘‘the average 
reader,” and neither will it be a favorite for the typical undergraduate. Its ap- 
peal must be to the scholar, and for him the greatest value lies in Chapters 7, 
12, 14, and 18, which analyze in considerable detail the discussion and votes 
in Congress with respect to plans for one or more transcontinental railroads. 
The general picture of conflicting sectional interests is not novel, but the specific 
details illuminate and reinforce our knowledge of the subject. 


Dartmouth College RosBerT E. RIEGEL 


1 
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No Man's Land. By Carl Coke Rister. (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1948. Pp. xi, 210. Illustrations, map, bibliography. $3.00.) 


Though a movie studio could find material for a number of “westerns” in 
No Man’s Land, the author tends to underplay the part of the bad men who 
used the Panhandle of Oklahoma as a hideout and stomping ground in the 
1880's and 1890's. The problem of putting the bad man in his place, and bal- 
ancing the “good” a bad man does against the “‘bad’’ a good man does in ter- 
ritory without Federal law, is an ethical one the author does not attempt to 
settle. He relates the facts as they were told him by the people who still re- 
member, and substantiated by newspapers, manuscripts, documents, periodicals, 
and other accounts. Indians, the army, cowboys, settlers, traders, “road trotters,” 
the weather, and the land each come in for tense descriptions and some elabora- 
tion. 

A thesis advanced, “that the nineteenth century nomads of No Man’s Land 
were the progenitors of modern unemployables,” we feel could bear further 
research. This thought might be pursued farther than California, where Stein- 
back left it in his Grapes of Wrath, and the author may intend to do so in 
another publication. In No Man’s Land he has built up an historical background 
for such a work. However, he is proud of the people who stuck it out, con- 
cluding that they “matured a distinctive High Plains way of life which is con- 
vincing proof of their sturdiness and resourcefulness.” 

Actually the land which now comprises the Oklahoma Panhandle might well 
have been said “to belong to God but to no man.” These 5,670 square miles 
were sold to the Federal government by Texas in the Compromise of 1850, but 
Congress overlooked assigning them to any administrative unit until 1890 when 
“No Man’s Land” was attached to Oklahoma. 

The influence of man upon this orphaned land is first shown by Cornado’s 
search for Gran Quivira, next the traders of the Santa Fé Trail and other im- 
migrant trails, Kit Carson’s establishment of a military post to curb the Kiowa 
and Comanche warriors, invasion by the “Comancheros” for trade with the 
Indians, the big cattlemen claiming the grass for their cattle, soon to be dis- 
turbed by the trail herds driving to Dodge City, which produced the “cattle 
wars,” the pioneer settlers followed by the hardy folk who came and plowed 
“No Man's Land” to wheat, endured the seige of black dusters, and lived to 
see the golden grain bring renewed faith in the future of the Dust Bowl, where 
still, no one can speak with authority as to what effect the weather and proper 
use of marginal land may have. 

Chapter headings are stimulating, and excellent old photographs add an au- 
thentic and satisfying touch, as do the maps. The title is descriptive and provo- 
cative, and much of the materials treated is fresh. We wonder if further research 
might not yield other chapters for this work on a so little known region in 
southwestern history. 
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Dr. Rister is to be commended upon choosing an interesting subject, both to 
laymen and historians, and in presenting the facts in a readable form. There 
may be those who would want more color and action, but in our opinion the 
author's restraint admirably compensates for these factors. This small volume 


holds a wealth of information for those interested in the Panhandle of Okla- 
homa. 


Texas Technological College W. C. HOLDEN 


Rock of Chickamauga: The Life of General George H. Thomas. By Freeman 
Cleaves. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1948. Pp. xii, 328. 
Illustrations, maps, bibliography. $3.75.) 


At Chickamauga on September 20, 1862, Bragg discovered a gap in the 
Federal lines and hurled Hood's division into the space. Then quickly he fol- 
lowed up with reserves. The Federals broke and soon retreat became almost a 
rout. Rosecrans himself raced back to Chattanooga and having arrived safely 
sent a message back to the front. “Find General Thomas if he is alive,” he 
urged. ‘‘Tell him to cover the retreat with Granger’s men. I will wire to have 
Cincinnati and Louisville put in order for a siege.” 

General Thomas, it developed, was very much alive and was actually, if un- 
consciously, covering the retreat by standing firm. His corps had refused to 
budge; and this fact plus Bragg’s timidity saved the Federal army from anni- 
hilation. And when it was all over there was a new hero for the North. No 
longer was he “Old Slow Trot’ Thomas; he was now the ‘Rock of Chicka- 
mauga.” 

The author has done a very good job of telling exactly where Thomas went, 
how he fought, and where he fought. Two points of view are advanced: 1. 
Thomas was one of the ablest tacticians of the war. 2. Thomas’ strategy rather 
than Sherman’s should have been followed in the Atlanta campaign. 

No historian could seriously question the first point. Thomas as a tactician 
was one of the best in the war on either side. The second point is, of course, 
in the realm of what the late President Roosevelt termed “iffy.” Suppose Sher- 
man had followed Thomas’ recommendations that he (Thomas) be sent on a 
flanking movement through Snake Creek Gap to gain Joe Johnston's rear be- 
tween Dalton and Resaca, thus trapping the Confederate army, forcing it to 
fight and, as Thomas believed, suffer destruction. Could the movement have 
succeeded with Wheeler's cavalry so alert that even the slightest enemy move- 
ment was known to Johnston? Or if Thomas had succeeded in getting through 
Snake Creek Gap, could he have whipped Johnston? The great temptation is to 
discuss these questions, but the limitations of this review will not permit it. 
The author feels the movement would have been successful, but the evidence 
is none too convincing. 
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Perhaps more important even than matters of strategy and tactics is the per- 
sonality of General Thomas. The author has, now and then, given glimpses of 
the General's personality, but too often the man is obscured by a maze of tac- 
tical detail. It is as though an artist had set out to paint a portrait but when it 
was finished it was discovered that the background was done in great detail but 
the subject itself was not much more than sketched. It is, of course, easier to 
write about battles and tactics, for such are set down in books. It is far more 
difficult to probe a man’s mind and character. For example, it may well be that 
Thomas considered his oath a sufficient reason for remaining in the Union army 
at the outbreak of the war. But is this enough? Was it his oath which caused 
him to show such vindictiveness toward the South after the war? Certainly his 
oath could not account for his personal bitterness toward his native South. The 
fact is there are important areas of the General's character which the author has 
not probed beyond the superficial. 

It is this reviewer's feeling that this would have been a much better book if 
the author had read more widely in background material on the Civil War. 
If his bibliography can be taken as a criterion, this background reading for 
purposes of orientation is too restricted. He writes about Forrest but shows no 
evidence of having consulted the two outstanding biographies of this great 
cavalryman. He writes about the Ku Klux Klan but apparently has not seen the 
important history of the movement. He writes about Wheeler but obviously has 
not consulted the one biography of him extant. He gives numbers and losses 
but has not cited Livermore. And there are other background books essential to 
the amateur military historian which should have been consulted. 

There is also another matter of great importance to the scholar, and that is 
the proper and accurate use of footnotes and citations. A sampling of this phase 
of the book shows serious defects. For example, in the two chapters devoted to 
Hood’s Tennessee campaign and Thomas’ victory at Nashville, Hays Hood's 
Tennessee Campaign is not cited, although internal evidence and the author's 
bibliography show the book was used. A second type of error is misquoting. 
On page 238, for example, the author quotes Sherman as writing: “I don't 
believe anybody recognizes how important it is to tear up this railroad.” The 
correct wording of this quotation from the Official Records is: ‘I don’t believe 
anybody recognizes how important it is now to destroy this railroad.’ A third 
type of error is incorrect citation. For example, on page 224 the author quotes 
Sherman as saying: ‘Failure as it was . . . I yet claim it produced good fruits. 
...' The citation is to Official Records, 1st series, XXXVII, part 4, 60. The 
chief difficulty with this one is that the quotation just isn’t there at all. 

In closing it should be said that the author has done an excellent job of 
describing the battles in the campaigns from Shiloh to Nashville, and the tac- 
tical details are adequate. The defects of the book could have been largely 
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eliminated by more pre-publication conferences with historians of the Civil 
War period. 


Tulane Universi OHN P. DyER 
ty 


Thomas: Rock of Chickamauga. By Richard O'Connor. (New York: Prentice- 


Hall, Inc. Pp. x, 385. Frontispiece, maps, bibliographical note, appendices. 
$4.00.) 


A book of this sort presents a problem to the reviewer. Mr. O'Connor writes 
interestingly, with a use of vivid phrasing and a sense of the dramatic. His 
conclusions about General Thomas and his interpretation of his character and 
his abilities are those generally held. But when one begins to examine the de- 
tails, error upon error of fact and interpretation will be found. 

The biography opens, probably for dramatic purposes, with the Chickamauga 
campaign. Here the author shows himself to be as uninformed about the geog- 
raphy of the area as Rosecrans, the Federal commander in the battle, confessed 
he was, according to a dispatch of Negley’s, written on September 13, 1863, 
and printed in the Official Records. It would take too much space to explain 
that geography here, but any modern map would have shown Mr. O’Connor 
that Chickamauga Creek does not run to the Tennessee River between Mission- 
ary Ridge and Pigeon Mountain, as the latter ends approximately four miles 
south of Lee and Gordon’s Mill, which was the southern limit of the Chicka- 
mauga battlefield. 

As to other details, Negley did not need to move around Missionary Ridge 
to enter McLemore’s Cove from the top of Lookout Mountain. He was in it as 
soon as he descended the east slope of the mountain. The Confederates held Dug 
Gap in Pigeon Mountain securely at the time that Mr. O'Connor says Negley 
“ventured out” of it. He obviously means Stevens’ Gap in Lookout Mountain. 
Such errors are repeatedly encountered in the book. Stone’s River is consistently 
“Stone River,” but the worst mistake, I believe, is the transference of Brice’s 
Crossroads from its location in Mississippi to a point between Dalton, Georgia, 
and Chattanooga, about 300 miles away! 

There are blunders of interpretation: I do not believe that Streight’s Raid, 
which Rosecrans called a “failure,” would customarily be presented as, “In 
April Rosecrans’ cavalry penetrated deep into Georgia. . . .” Bragg can well 
be censured for the failure in McLemore’s Cove, inasmuch as he did not see 
that his orders were carried out, but to say that he was “dismayed” by the way 
the Federals met the “‘threat’’ and consequently “turned away” is to ignore 
pretty much everything which really happened. There are other places where 
the author distorts, as when he gives credit by implication to Sheridan for the 
advance of the Federal soldiers, without orders, up Missionary Ridge. That 
can be contradicted by Sheridan’s own report. And when he says that Thomas, 
not Grant, ordered Hooker to take Lookout Mountain (which Mr. O’Connor 
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has him do from the east not the west side, thus causing him to jump his army 
over the mountain!), because he has seen Thomas’ order of the twenty-fourth, 
he states the obvious. Thomas was Hooker's immediate superior, but the plan 
was Grant's and is stated so as early as November 15 in a telegram to Halleck. 

The maps in the book are poorly drawn and lack detail. There is no docu- 
mentation. It is impossible to say whether the errors are due to carelessness 
entirely or to the reliance frequently of the author upon the comments of old 
men, who carried on warfare in words long after the real fighting stopped. He 
would have done better had he secured only his ‘‘color’’ from them and relied 
for fact upon that great storehouse, Official Records of the Union and Con- 
federate Armies. As for readers, 1 would advise them to turn to the more 
soberly written Rock of Chickamauga, by Freeman Cleaves and recently pub- 
lished by the University of Oklahoma Press (a strange coincidence, that two 
books should appear in the same month, after neglect of Thomas by biographers 
for over fifty years), or to turn back to two old stand-bys, Van Horne’s Life of 
Major General George H. Thomas, published in 1882, or Coppee’s briefer ac- 
count, General Thomas, published in 1893. 


University of Chattanooga GILBERT E, GOVAN 


The Story of Georgia Tech. By Marion L. Brittain. (Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1948. Pp. xiv, 385. Illustrations, appen- 
dices, bibliography. $4.00.) 


This book is a fitting companion to Professor Coulter's delightful account of 
ante-bellum days at the University of Georgia in his College Life in the Old 
South. In his concluding chapter, “Peace and the Passing of the Old South,” 
Dr. Coulter by a strange coincidence lays the foundation for Dr. Brittain’s story 
of Georgia Tech and the New South. He tells of the orations and debates at 
the Commencement of 1870, and says that Nat E. Harris, one of the young 
Confederate veterans then completing an education interrupted by war, was 
considered to be the best of the orators, and that the debaters decided that the 
New South was to be better than the Old. In this same Nathaniel Edwin Harris, 
Dr. Brittain finds the father and founder of the School of Technology and in 
Tech the exemplification of the New South. 

The first expression of need for a technological school in Georgia is credited 
to John F. Hanson, early in 1882, in a conversation with Harris, then practicing 
law in Macon. Major Hanson, who after serving in the Confederate States Army 
had become a manufacturer of prominence and was later to become president 
of the Central of Georgia Railway, was obliged to explain to Harris just what 
was a technological school; but Harris caught the idea quickly, and was elected 
to the next session of the legislature on a definite proposal for the establish- 
ment of such a school by the state of Georgia. A few days after taking his seat 
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in the General Assembly in the autumn of 1882, he introduced a resolution the 
outgrowth of which was the opening of Tech six years later. Plans for the 
school were predicated upon the observations of a commission (including Harris) 
which inspected Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Stevens Institute of 
Technology, and Cooper Union. On 7 October, 1888, the school opened with a 
faculty of eleven and a student body of 130, to whom President Hopkins, phy- 
sician and clergyman and lately president of Emory College, ever held up the 
achievements and traditions of France’s famous Ecole Polytechnique and the 
great technical schools of England and Germany. 

Among the original professors and instructors, three survived to be preceptors 
of your reviewer when he was a student at Tech (1907-1911) ; and the Honor- 
able Nat E. Harris was still on hand to sign his diploma as Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees. But among those of the original faculty who had passed on 
to the Great Beyond before my time, there was one whose influence upon the 
budding school is felt to this day. That one was Lyman Hall, grandnephew of 
one of Georgia's signers of the Declaration of Independence, graduate of West 
Point, first professor of mathematics and second president of the school. It may 
be going a little beyond the author's thought and text, but it seems to your re- 
viewer that it was Dr. Hall’s iron will and stern sense of mental and moral 
discipline which more than any other single factor contributed to impressing 
upon Tech its outstanding characteristics, superior standard of precision in 
scholarship and unbending requirement for probity in the personal and profes- 
sional life of faculty and student body alike. Admittedly little, if any, behind 
him was Tech's great professor of chemistry and first dean, Dr. William Henry 
Emerson, Georgia-born and Annapolis graduate. Though the military depart- 
ment was not added until 1917 and the naval until 1926, at no prior time was 
there any military or naval school more strictly under the code and compulsions 
of an officer and a gentleman. 


Perhaps no living person was better fitted to write this story of Georgia Tech 
than was its fourth president, now its president emeritus, by his associations 
which spread widely from those who founded Georgia’s School of Technology 
to those who are presently entrusted with the direction and management of the 
Georgia Institute of Technology—as the school has been recently renamed. The 
book is illustrated with numerous portraits and campus scenes, is supported by 
seven documentary appendices and a bibliography, and has end papers depicting 
an aerial view of the 1948 campus. Its thirty-three chapters cover the entire field 
of administration, instruction, student and alumni activities, plant development, 
Tech's place in the state university system, and that great college song (which 
Dr. Brittain calls an “old battle hymn”) that has stirred hearts in every quarter 
of the globe, “Rambling Wreck from Georgia Tech.” 


Washington, D. C. WILLIAM M. Rosinson, Jr. 
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The Southern Country Editor. By Thomas D. Clark. (Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, 1948. Pp. 365. Illustrations, bibliography. $3.50.) 


The Rural Press and the New South. By Thomas D. Clark. (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1948. Pp. xi, 111. $2.00.) 


Professor Clark’s new study in southern social history entitled The Southern 
Country Editor is a survey of the weekly newspaper in the Carolinas, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Kentucky from 1865 to the present, with 
emphasis on the seventies, eighties, and nineties. It is by no means a statistical 
or analytical survey, but rather an omnium-gatherum of items illustrating what 
the author, from his wide reading in many newspaper files, conceives to be the 
outstanding spheres of interest in southern country journalism. It is sympathetic 
in treatment and entertaining throughout. 

The student who reads The Southern Country Editor is likely to be discon- 
certed, however, by a certain chronological confusion which results from the 
author's decision to regard his eighty-four years as a single period. Certainly 
southern weeklies in 1865 were very different from southern weeklies in 1948. 
Generalizations about the papers under consideration are often valid only for 
those of the seventies and eighties. We seem to be on firmer ground when the 
author limits his observations to specified years or decades, as he often does. 

Two or three statements about the business side of country publishing must 
be challenged. We read on page 37: 


Both advertising and subscription rates were low. In the nineteenth 
century space averaged about twenty cents a column-inch, and thirty-five 
to forty cents for a double-column spread. Legal notices were fifteen cents 
a line, obituaries five cents a line, and all other notices ten cents. Page 
advertisements were sold at thirty to one hundred dollars a page. 

The going rate for country weeklies of a thousand circulation in the Midwest 
in the nineties was eight to ten cents an inch, and surely it was not higher for 
such papers in the South. Legal rates, fixed by statute, varied in the different 
states, but one dollar a ‘square’ of ten lines was common. Surely it was rare, 
if not unheard of, to charge anything for the insertion of obituaries before 
1900. One hundred dollars for a page ad would have been sheer robbery— 
grand larceny indeed. A page was 120 to 132 inches; and, with reduction for 
space, the publisher would be glad to get ten dollars for it. After all, printers 
got six to ten dollars a week, and the best suit in the local clothing store could 
be bought for ten dollars. A man could start a newspaper for a few hundred 
dollars. 

The disadvantages of a wide chronological scope are illustrated by the state- 
ment on page 52: ‘Ready-print sheets were available with either the two out- 
side or the two inside pages printed by the newspaper union, and the other two 
pages left blank so that they could be used by a weekly for its local news, edi- 
torials and advertisements.” But by 1900 nearly half the papers in Alabama, for 
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instance, were eight-page papers, as may be seen by reference to the Rowell or 
Ayer directories; and ‘‘patent insides” were coming to mean ready-prints for 
pages 2, 3, 6, and 7. 

In speaking of “'boiler-plate,” our author says: “Charges for the service were 
moderate. It cost only six to ten dollars to prepare the minimum.” It is hard to 
tell what this means. “Boiler-plate’’ in 1900 commonly cost twenty-five cents a 
column, and there was no “minimum.” In his second book, The Rural Press 
and the New South, Professor Clark defines the term thus: “Boiler plate was 
a single column of printed matter which could be used at will throughout the 
make-up of a paper, and was impressed on thin metal castings mounted on 
special ‘type high’ foundations so as to permit its use on standard chases.” 
Boiler plate was not printed matter at all, and it was not “impressed on” cast- 
ings. Boiler plate consisted of the castings themselves, which, when inked, 
were impressed on paper to produce printed matter. 

Faults arising from imperfect understanding or loose statements in regard 
to printing and publishing practices are more noticeable in Book I of The 
Southern Country Editor than in the remainder of the volume. Chapters on 
rural correspondence, attitudes toward women, the chronicling of monstrosities, 
press humor, superstitions, circuses, editorial violence, lynching, and agriculture 
are amusing and interesting. They are winnowed from wide reading in old files. 
The chapters on politics and racial relations have value as a contribution to our 
knowledge of grass-roots partisan action in the South. 

The chapter on patent medicine advertising is entertaining, but the author's 
criticism of the southern editors for accepting this nauseous and fraudulent stuff 
seems to ignore the general acceptance of such nostrums by a large proportion 
of American society over two centuries. The dailies and the magazines, with only 
a few exceptions, used this advertising up to the 1890's; the people bought vast 
quantities of the preparations, and not a few doctors recommended or even 
manufactured the cure-alls. 

This and other discussions in the book lead us to ask to what extent this 
country press was an actual molder of opinion, and to what extent a mere re- 
flector of attitudes—or perhaps a crystallizer of attitudes and sentiments. Pro- 
fessor Clark observes justly that ‘no accurate device has been discovered to 
gauge its precise influence.” He asserts that the “intense cultivation of the sec- 
tional idea by the weekly press’ is the cause of the maintenance of ‘‘a fairly 
well defined southern tradition.’ About all we can say with confidence, however, 
is that the southern weekly has done its best in this direction, and has been one 
of the powerful factors in holding to the tradition. 

The second volume under review consists of three lectures based on the studies 
made for the longer work. They present the phenomena the author has discov- 
ered, with much entertaining material introduced by way of illustration. The 
book is handsomely produced. 


University of Missouri FRANK LUTHER Mott 
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Album of American History. Volume IV, End of an Era. James Truslow 
Adams, Editor in Chief. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1948. Pp. 
xiv, 385. Illustrations. $7.50.) 


I can think of no finer gift to any American than the Album of American 
History. Here, in Volume IV, End of an Era, covering the years from 1893 to 
1917, is an America which has passed forever—an America that basked in the 
security, peace, and stability of the late Victorian world. The tranquillity of the 
era is splendidly reflected in the selection of pictures published in this volume. 
Yet, as we look back on the America of the late Victorian world, we can plainly 
see that two developments were taking place which would disrupt the Darwinian 
»ptimism that the world was getting better and better. End of an Era opens with 
the depression of 1893 and the political storm of Populism and closes with 
American entrance into the First World War. The struggle for progressive 
political reform and America’s increasing role in world affairs, two themes to 
dominate the era since 1917, are well illustrated by the pictures in this book. 
In addition, there is magnificent material on the social history of the period. 
Here is presented the changing taste in clothes, houses, furniture, sports, enter- 
tainment, and music. Here, too, are pictures that record the way of life of the 
diverse American people whether it be wheat farming, lumbering, railroading, 
factory work, or holidays at the seashore. Variations in the American pattern, 
depending upon the section in which a person lived, are also reflected in this 
album. The editors have wisely relied upon contemporary advertisements as 
well as pictures to present their picture story of American civilization. 

The development of the United States, from a lovely English outpost in 
Virginia to the superpower of 1948, is a story unprecedented in world history. 
The four volumes comprising this Album of American History help us to un- 
derstand the stresses and strains in this remarkable growth of the nation. Here 
in picture form we can see the impact of the European on a rich and _unde- 
veloped continent, and, equally as important, the changes that the continent 
brought about on this European. It is unfortunate that the editors have decided 
to end the series in 1917. Another great era, from 1918 to 1939, would be 
worth adding to this album. The lack of an index to the End of an Era, too, 
is a regrettable omission from the standpoint of the research writer or the 
teacher. In spite of this omission, however, End of an Era will be an invaluable 
aid to the teaching and writing of American development over the years from 
1893 to 1917. 


University of Chicago WALTER F. JOHNSON 
The Age of the Great Depression, 1929-1941. By Dixon Wecter. A History 


of American Life, Volume XIII. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1948. Pp. xiv, 434. Illustrations, essay on authorities. $5.00.) 


This excellent volume continues the pioneer work so ably begun by Arthur 
M. Schlesinger and the late Dixon Ryan Fox. Professor Wecter has upheld the 
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high standard set by his predecessors in his description of the period between 
the unbelievable economic collapse of 1929 and the outbreak of the equally un- 
believable war in 1941. The social and intellectual currents of this critical 
period are recalled in some detail, although apparently the author has made no 
attempt to probe deeply into the philosophical patterns of the time. Professor 
Wecter has examined a mass of data, however, and the student will find refer- 
ences to many facets of American civilization during the period—education, 
recreation, science, literature, urbanization, the increasing power of organized 
labor, changes in religion and morals. The critical bibliography should be es- 
pecially useful to the serious student. 

Many adult Americans will agree with the author’s statement that the average 
middle-class American of 1929 “saw ahead of him an illimitable vista of pros- 
perity.” Poverty had forever been banished from the American threshold, and 
the proverbial garage housed two cars of the latest models. The same Americans 
will find bitter memories in his description of the sudden “‘riches to rags’’ transi- 
tion. The “peptomists” died hard, he says, but the dark days of the depression 
frightened even the most blatant of them, and convinced the people at large 
that the government must stand between the individual and the consequences of 
his misfortune or poor judgment. This idea Wecter calls “a new vision” which 
came to the American people, a vision whose validity only time can test. While 
many of his readers may not agree with all his conclusions, few could question 
his assertion that by the end of the period the word “government” held for 
many Americans ‘meanings and emotional overtones rare in 1929.” Govern- 
ment was now expected to do things for its citizens which the United States 
government had never done before. Perhaps this change in the relationship be- 
tween the citizen and his government has been one of the most important trends 
of the entire depression era. 

Generally sympathetic toward the New Deal, Professor Wecter asserts that 
Roosevelt, taking “pragmatism for his political tool,’ fostered the growth of 
a national habit of dependence “upon the bounty’ of Washington, upon its 
powers of decision, and upon personal government. The old American ideal of 
individual initiative in a dangerous and adventurous world was supplanted, he 
says, by the idea of social security. Violently opposed and bitterly challenged 
by many, enthusiastically supported by its friends, the New Deal so changed 
America that “both friends and foes agreed” that it would “never be the same 
again.” 

Without presuming to challenge Professor Wecter’s thesis, one might suggest 
-that one of the few constants in this world of variables is change, and that 
societies which pass through periods of transition are ‘never the same again.” 
Professor Wecter well realizes that the United States was not the same again 
after 1861, or 1898, or 1918. Nor will it ever be the same again after Pearl 
Harbor and Hiroshima. 
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Developments in southern agriculture and industry and changes in the south- 
ern social pattern seem to the author to have been especially significant during 
this period. The South, he asserts, became a New Deal proving ground, in 
which many of its most striking experiments were carried out, such as crop 
control, rural resettlement, soil conservation, and public health. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority has been particularly important, Professor Wecter believes, as 
the first ‘completely integrated project in regional planning.” As such, he says, 
it has had an important contribution to make to the philosophy of government 
in a period in which concentration of power in corporate enterprise was being 
met, at least to some degree, by a corresponding increase in national power in 
the economic and social spheres. 


Vanderbilt University HENRY LEE SWINT 


The State Historical Society of Missouri: A Semicentennial History. By Floyd 
C. Shoemaker. (Columbia: The State Historical Society of Missouri, 1948. 
Pp. 193. Illustrations, appendices, bibliography.) 


Until the publication of this volume, in spite of all the current interest and 
activity in the field of state and local history, “commemorative histories in book 
form have appeared only on the state societies of New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania.” The present study, by the secretary and librarian of the State 
Historical Society of Missouri, is therefore the fourth such publication. On the 
general background and development of historical societies in the United States, 
only Leslie W. Dunlap’s American Historical Societies, 1790-1860 and the 
various handbooks issued by the American Association for State and Local 
History and predecessor organizations offer any kind of compilation and con- 
densation of the vast amount of information available. Evidently there is a 
crying need for further writing in this field, both on the history of individual 
societies and also on the general history of all the societies. Also the time has 
come for compiling a new edition of Historical Societies in the United States 
and Canada: A Handbook, the latest edition of which, edited by the present 
reviewer, was published in 1944. 

The State Historical Society of Missouri was established in 1898 by the 
Missouri Press Association, was incorporated and made a trustee of the state 
in 1899, and won its first appropriation in 1900. Quarters were provided by 
the University of Missouri at Columbia, and ever since there has been a close 
tie-in between the University and the Society. The first secretary of the latter 
(1898-1901) was Isidor Loeb, who at the same time was head of the University 
history department. 

From 1901 to 1914 the foundations of the Society were laid. Under the 
leadership of Francis Asbury Sampson, secretary from 1901 to 1915, attention 
was concentrated in the field of collecting materials on the state’s history, both 
printed and manuscript. The Society during these years was largely dominated 
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by the newspaper editors and publishers who had founded it. Because of limited 
appropriations, it was necessary to economize at every point and to restrict 
activities. From the beginning the Society has been noted for the care with 
which it has planned its program. 

The twenty-six years beginning in 1915 were marked by “integrated growth, 
progress, and activity.” In 1915 Mr. Floyd C. Shoemaker, who had first been 
employed by the Society in 1910 when he was a graduate student at the Uni- 
versity, was made secretary, and this position he has held ever since. The period 
was marked by the move into much more adequate space in the new University 
library building. A special effort was made to popularize the state's history and 
to improve The Missouri Historical Review, which had been established in 
1906, making it at the same time both readable and scholarly. The centennial 
of Missouri’s admission to the Union and various other anniversaries were ob- 
served. A collection of World War I Missouriana was made, and important 
series of documentary materials were published. There was a rapid growth in 
membership and in this respect the Society came to rank first in the United 
States, a position it yet holds by a large margin. Activities which the Society 
conducted or with which it was associated during the period included the erec- 
tion of historical markers, the preservation of historic sites, the publication of 
general and school histories of the state, the stimulation of the teaching of 
Missouri history in the colleges, the development of graduate studies in the 
field, and the acquisition of historical portraits. 

The years from 1941 to 1948 are characterized by the author as a period of 
“fruition and maturity.” More selectivity was exercised in making acquisitions, 
growth and expansion occurred in many fields, and appropriations increased 
to $71,000 for the fiscal year 1948-1949. A collection of World War II ma- 
terials was made and materials on Missouri in that conflict were currently pub- 
lished. 

Appendices include a list of officers of the Society and others associated 
therewith, the constitution and bylaws, the laws governing the Society, and a 
number of laudatory comments about the Society and its secretary. A bibliog- 
raphy and an index complete the volume. 

The record is one of which the Society and the entire state of Missouri may 
well be proud, and it is generally recognized that most of the credit should go 
to Dr. Shoemaker, the dean of American state historical society executives, who 
has been connected with the Society for thirty-eight years and its secretary for 
thirty-three. The Society is one of a type, of which the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin has largely set the pattern, that has flourished in the upper Mis- 
sissippi Valley and Great Lakes region. Noteworthy as have been the accom- 
plishments of these organizations, one weakness is significant in the work of 
most of them—the lack of an adequate program for handling the archives of 
the state and its subdivisions. Such records still seem to be regarded merely as 
“precious papers” (p. 51), and the present volume nowhere indicates that, at 
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least in Missouri, a serious effort has been made to solve problems of current 
records administration, the handling of semicurrent archives, the disposal of use- 
less records, and the like. Clearly there is a need for action in this field. 

In addition to the Society whose history is covered in the present volume, 
there is in the same state the Missouri Historical Society, founded in 1866, with 
. headquarters at St. Louis, which is only barely mentioned in the present volume 
(pp. 18, 107). While it is understood that the author is not writing on this 
latter organization, it would have been helpful to the reader if he had at least 
explained something of its relationship to his own Society and compared the 
programs and accomplishments of the two. 


North Carolina Department 
of Archives and History CHRISTOPHER CRITTENDEN 











Historical News and Notices 


Since 1935 the Journal of Southern History has had two sets of editors and 
two sponsoring institutions. Professors Wendell H. Stephenson and Fred C. 
Cole of Louisiana State University and William C. Binkley and Henry Lee 
Swint of Vanderbilt University labored hard to bring the Journal to its present 
state of scholarly respectability. Only those persons who have had experience 
with a historical publication can know the true meaning of their efforts. In this 
first issue of the fifteenth volume two new editors assume the direction of the 
Journal, now under the sponsorship of the University of Kentucky. It is with 
profound respect that we look backward into the wake made by our predecessors, 
and it is with courage and determination that we look ahead to maintaining the 
good reputation they established for the magazine. 

The Journal is not, however, primarily a product of its editors. Good original 
contributions and mature reviews from its constituency will give it the vitality 
a historical journal so much needs in this day of competition for readers. Editors 
who have continually to scrape the bottom of the barrel for materials with 
which to fill a decent number of pages cannot offer either varied or tantalizing 
fare. It is not at all amiss for ambitious reviewers to tell us their interests, and 
so far as we can, within the realm of discretion, we will utilize their services. 
In the field of original contributions, we would like to remind seasoned scholar 
and neophyte alike, the history of the South still has many virgin areas beckon- 
ing to them. 


PERSONAL 


Frank L. Owsley, professor of American history in Vanderbilt University, 
has accepted appointment to the Hugo Friedman Chair of Southern History in 
the University of Alabama, effective September, 1949. 


Bell I. Wiley has resigned as professor of American history and head of the 
Department of History in Louisiana State University to become professor of 
history in Emory University in September, 1949. 


James F. Doster, instructor in history in the University of Alabama, has been 
promoted to assistant professor. 


Frank L. Owsley spoke on southern folkways and on the role of the plain 
folk in the ante-bellum South before the Claiborne Historical Society at the Uni- 
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versity of Mississippi in November. Francis B. Simkins spoke before this same 
group in January on the survival of the South in the twentieth century and on 
religion as a force in southern history. 


Wendell H. Stephenson of Tulane University and managing editor of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review delivered a series of lectures in January at 
Agnes Scott College and Emory University. 


At the December, 1948, annual meeting of the State Literary and Historical 
Association, Charles S. Sydnor was awarded the Mayflower Society Cup of North 
Carolina for his book, The Development of Southern Sectionalism, 1819-1848. 


Henry H. Simms of Ohio State University will be visiting professor in the 
University of Tennessee for the summer quarter, 1949. 


Clement Eaton, University of Kentucky, is on leave to serve as visiting pro- 
fessor in the University of Wisconsin for the spring semester and summer 
session. 


Culver H. Smith, head of the Department of History, University of Chat- 
tanooga, is visiting professor in the University of Kentucky for the spring 
semester. 


Enoch L. Mitchell, Memphis State College, has been promoted from associate 
professor to professor of history. 


Lawrence Lee Howe, University of Louisville, has been promoted to associate 
professor of history. Franklyn A. Smith has been appointed instructor. 


William D. Miller, teaching fellow in the University of North Carolina, has 
been appointed assistant professor, Memphis State College. Martha M. Bigelow, 
formerly of Mississippi College, has been appointed associate professor. 


Edward F. Burrows, Oswego, South Carolina, graduate student in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has been made assistant professor of history, Guilford 
College. 


Ronald F. Lee, Chief Historian, National Park Service, Washington, D. C., 
spoke to the luncheon meeting of the North Carolina Society for the Preserva- 
tion of Antiquities on the importance of preserving the nation’s historical sites 
and buildings. 


Lambert Davis, former editor of Harcourt, Brace and Company, has been 
appointed director of the University of North Carolina Press. 
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Wilhelmina Barnett has been appointed to the history faculty of Fayetteville 
(North Carolina) State Teachers College. 


David Duncan Wallace, professor emeritus, Wofford College, is visiting 
professor in the College of Charleston for the academic year 1948-1949. 


F. W. Ashley has been appointed to the history staff of Emory Junior College, 
Valdosta, Georgia. 


Gaston L. Litton has been appointed archivist in the University of Oklahoma. 


James W. Moffitt, Furman University, has been made a member of the Board 
of Editors of the Furman University Studies. 


D. H. Gilpatrick of Furman University has been given an extension of his 


Carnegie grant to carry on his studies of early refugee journalists in the United 
States. 


Connecticut College has established the Charles J. McCurdy Professorship 
in American History and Chester McA. Destler has been elected to the new 
position. 


Francis P. Gaines, Jr., is on leave from Birmingham-Southern College to 
continue graduate work in the University of Virginia. 


Joseph H. Parks of Birmingham-Southern College will be on sabbatical leave 
next year to complete work on his biography of Edmund Kirby-Smith. 


Allan Nevins, Columbia University, will give the Taft memorial lectures at 
the University of Cincinnati in March, 1949. 


Lilla M. Hawes, corresponding secretary and librarian of the Georgia His- 
torical Society, has been made director of the Society. Alexander A. Lawrence 
has been re-elected president. 


George Barton Cutten of the University of North Carolina spoke before the 


Georgia Historical Society in December on the subject of “Early American 
Silver.” 


H. Nicholas Hamner, graduate student in Emory University, has been made 
instructor in history in the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


R. Gerald McMurtry, Lincoln Memorial University, delivered the Stephen 
Collins Foster Memorial Lecture at the University of Pittsburgh in January. 
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Stuart R. Tompkins is on leave from the University of Oklahoma to continue 
research under a Rockefeller grant on the intellectual history of Russia. 


William E. Livezey, University of Oklahoma, was awarded the John H. 
Dunning prize at the annual meeting of the American Historical Association 
for his book Mahan on Sea Power, recently published by the University of 
Oklahoma Press. Carl Coke Rister has completed his history of southwestern 
oil. Edward Everett Dale has two books, Indians of the Southwest and History 
of Oklahoma for High Schools, ready for publication. W. Eugene Hollon’s 
book, Zebulon Montgomery Pike, has been accepted for publication by the 
University of Oklahoma Press. 


Edwin C. McReynolds, University of Oklahoma, would appreciate informa- 
tion concerning the history of the District of Columbia from 1860 to 1880. 


Charles C. Griffin, Vassar College, has been elected editor of the Hispanic 
American Historical Review. 


Edmund Randolph Williams was re-elected president of the Virginia Histori- 
cal Society at its annual meeting in January. John Cook Wyllie, curator of rare 
books, University of Virginia, has been elected to membership in the American 
Antiquarian Society. Chester B. Goolrick was elected president of the History 
Club, University of Virginia. 


Mildred Beckwith, Winthrop College, has been promoted from instructor to 
assistant professor. She has just returned from a leave of absence to pursue 
graduate work in Ohio State University. 


Thomas P. Martin, former assistant chief of the Manuscripts Division of the 
Library of Congress, will be visiting professor of history in the University of 
West Virginia during the spring semester, 1949. He succeeds John D. Carter, 
who has resigned to accept an appointment in the Air Force Historical Office. 


Paul and Georgia Blazer of Ashland, Kentucky, recently made a substantial 
gift to the Department of History in the University of Kentucky to be used in 
supporting a lectureship in history. 


Kearney Adams is on leave for a semester from Eastern Kentucky State Col- 
lege to complete a book. Horace Raper, a graduate student in the University of 
North Carolina, is visiting instructor in history in Professor Adams’ place. 


Carl Bode, professor of English in the University of Maryland, is writing a 
book on the “American Lyceum: Town Meeting of the Mind, 1830-1860.” 
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Anyone knowing the existence of a lyceum in his locality would oblige Professor 
Bode by communicating with him. 


Edmund Cody Burnett, retired staff member of the Carnegie Institution, 
Washington, D. C., died January 10, 1949. Professor Burnett was well known 
for his Letters of Members of the Continental Congress (1921). He was author 
of Ciphers of the Revolutionary Period and The Continental Congress. In 1943 
he won the Loubat Prize for the latter volume. He was born in Henry County, 
Alabama, and attended Carson-Newman College and Brown University. He 
taught at both places before becoming a member of the staff of the Carnegie 
Institution in 1907. He retired in 1944. 


Thomas McAdory Owen, Jr., retired member of the staff of the National 
Archives, died on December 5, 1948. He was appointed Chief of the Division 
of Accessions on May 14, 1935, and in 1938 became Chief of the Division of 
Veterans’ Administration Records. He retired from the National Archives staff 
on August 20, 1948. He made a major contribution in making veterans’ records 
more readily available. He was the son of Thomas McAdory Owen, Sr., and 
Marie Bankhead Owen of Montgomery, Alabama. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Baptist Historical Society of South Carolina was organized at a meeting 
in Columbia in December. John Hamrick of Charleston was elected president 
and Lovella Latimer Owens, Winthrop College, secretary. The South Carolina 
Historical Society held its annual meeting in Charleston in January. 


The manuscript collection of the Georgia Historical Society is being cata- 
logued, and plans have been made to produce a printed guide to it. 


The Historical Society of North Carolina met at the Woman's College of 
the University of North Carolina in November for its fall meeting of 1948. 
C. O. Cathey of the University of North Carolina read a paper on the develop- 
ment of tools and instruments in North Carolina agriculture, 1783-1860. 
Richard Todd of Duke University read a paper on the produce loan as a means 
of financing the Confederacy. The presidential address by Adelaide Fries was 
“A Century of the Textile Industry in Salem.” R. D. W. Connor was elected 
president, Charles S. Sydnor vice-president, and Cecil Johnson secretary-treasurer. 


The Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia has just published 
its first volume of papers. These were edited by Fredson Bowers, and are avail- 
able from the Society at the University of Virginia Library. The Society is em- 
phasizing the publication of research articles of lasting value. 
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The teachers of Latin-American history held a meeting in conjunction with 
the Southern Historical Association at Jackson in November. Leon F. Sensa- 
baugh, Birmingham-Southern College, volunteered to undertake the better or- 
ganization of this group and to seek more recognition for the field on the As- 
sociation’s program. 


The Agricultural History Society held a meeting in conjunction with the 
American Historical Association in Washington in December. The theme of 
two sectional meetings was agriculture’s international relationships. 


The Georgia State Library is steadily revising its Finding List of Books and 
Pamphlets Relating to Georgia and Georgians published in 1928. Legislative 
resolutions of the Georgia legislature from the beginning of the state are now 
being indexed on cards with the result that hitherto inaccessible materials will 
become available. 


The Alabama Historical Association will hold its annual meeting at the 
University of Alabama, April 16, 1949. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


The Guide to the Records in the National Archives will be ready for distri- 
bution from the office of the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, after 
February 1, 1949. This volume will describe records received by the National 
Archives through December 31, 1945. Those received between that date and 
June 30, 1947, are listed in an appendix. Recent publications of the Archives 
are: Reference Information Circulars on Materials in the National Archives Relat- 
ing to Transportation, Civilian Personnel Records in the National Archives, and 
a Preliminary Inventory of the Records of the War Production Board, compiled 
by Fred G. Halley and Josef C. James. Records transferred to the National 
Archives are additional general records of the United States Senate, 1947-1948; 
Robert E. Horton papers, 1900-1945 ; Senate reports and documents, 1945-1947 ; 
photographs pertaining to World War 1; and photographs made at the trial 
of the major war criminals before the International Military Tribunal at Nurem- 
berg, Germany, including photographic evidence submitted in the trials. 


Recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the University of Virginia 
Library include the following, listed in chronological order of materials: treasury 
warrant signed by William Cecil, Lord Burleigh, September, 1574; photostat 
of John Rolfe’s holograph manuscript, “True Relation of the State of Virginia,” 
1616, addressed to the Earl of Pembroke ; letter of General Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
victor in the Battle of Naseby, to his father, General Ferdinando Fairfax, com- 
mending Major Rokeby of the Parliamentary army, May 23, 1645; 50 manu- 
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scripts of the Eskridge, Gerard, and Jackson families of Westmoreland County, 
Virginia, 1653-1753; 6,000 additional manuscripts of the Cabell family of 
Nelson County, Virginia, chiefly papers of Governor William H. Cabell, Joseph 
C. Cabell, Nathaniel F. Cabell, and Philip B. Cabell, 1731-1914; 23 manu- 
scripts of or pertaining to Theodorick Bland, with letters from Richard Bland, 
Thomas’ Jefferson, John Page, Edmund Randolph, and the Marchioness de 
Waldegrave, 1741-1787; autograph manuscript by Thomas Gray of his “Elegy 
Wrote in a Country Churchyard,” presented by the poet to George Robson, 
1750; 7,000 manuscripts of the Douglas and Forbes families of Loudoun 
County, Virginia, 1750-1870; two land grants by Lieutenant Governor Francis 
Fauquier of Virginia to Joseph Anthony and Philip Butler for tracts in Bedford 
County, Virginia, 1760; 61 manuscripts dealing with the estate of Richard 
Henry Lee, including letters of General Henry (Light Horse Harry) Lee and 
Ludwell Lee, 1763-1810; two rolls of microfilm containing ledgers and journals 
of Hooe and Harrison, Hooe, Stone and Co., and Jennifer and Hooe, merchants 
of Alexandria, Virginia, 1770-1785; 10 original letters of Thomas Jefferson to 
William Temple Franklin, William Hilliard, Charles de Klaumann, Theodorick 
Bland, Justin de Rieux, and Archibald Stuart, concerning political, military, 
legal, and agricultural matters, 1771-1825; photostats of 15 Jefferson manu- 
scripts in other collections, 1771-1818; 22 manuscripts of colonial and Revo- 
lutionary Virginia, chiefly legal, but including letters of Patrick Henry and 
Thomas Jefferson, and concerning such subjects as the Indiana Company, military 
stores, dissenters, and the town government of Fredericksburg, Virginia, 1772- 
1782; letter from the Committee of Safety of West Augusta, Virginia, to the 
Virginia Convention of 1775, concerning Indian diplomacy and the boundary 
dispute with Pennsylvania, July 11, 1775; one bound volume and eight separate 
manuscripts of Major [William] Hubard and Powhatan Bolling of “Chellowe,” 
Buckingham County, Virginia, 1776-1831; 148 letters and papers of President 
James Madison, Dolly Payne Madison, and her son, John Payne Todd, concern- 
ing the library and furnishings at “Montpelier,” social life, and politics, in- 
cluding letters of Mrs. Albert Gallatin, James Hoban, Ann Maury, Thomas 
Ritchie, William Cabell Rives, Mrs. Winfield Scott, and Augustus, Count of 
Wurtemberg, 1784-1866; 22 letters to General Samuel Smith, merchant, states- 
man, and soldier of Baltimore, 1785-1828; 150 manuscripts of the Moorman 
family of Campbell County, Virginia, 1785-1911; letter from Charles Lee, later 
Attorney-General of the United States, to Lieutenant Governor Beverley Randolph 
of Virginia, concerning violations of Virginia customs laws at Alexandria, June 
29, 1787; letter from Richard Brinsley Sheridan to Thomas Parker, referring to 
the impeachment of Warren Hastings, [1788]; 347 manuscripts of Dr. Samuel 
B. Bradley, physician and politician of Monroe County, New York, containing 
material on the Anti-Masonic movement, 1789-1880; 150 manuscripts of the 
Byrd, Funsten, Meade, and Ward families of Winchester, Virginia, and Clarke 
County, Virginia, including material on states’ rights sentiment in 1850 and 
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the Virginia Military Institute in the Civil War, 1792-1906; 300 manuscripts 
of Bushrod and William Augustine Washington and Lawrence and Lorenzo 
Lewis, many relating to the administration of George Washington's estate, 
1796-1834; 16 letters between Thomas Fairfax of ‘Vaucluse, Alexandria, 
Virginia, and the Rev. John Hargrove of Baltimore on the Swedenborgian 
movement, 1800-1840; papers of James Monroe, including autograph letters 
to Alexander Dallas and Andrew Ellicott, his personal copies of early minutes 
of the Rector and Visitors of the University of Virginia, and photostats of his 
correspondence with Sylvanus Thayer, Superintendent of West Point, 1802- 
1827; five letters of John Randolph of Roanoke to James Madison, Mrs. Fulwar 
Skipwith, and others, concerning social and political matters, 1803-1828; land 
grant from Governor William H. Cabell of Virginia to Samuel Overton, June 
13, 1806; letter from Major James Gibbon of Richmond to Lieutenant James 
Gibbon, U.S.N., concerning social activities, August 28, 1807; letter from John 
Marshall to his brother, James M. Marshall, on legal matters, May 20, 1808; 
150 manuscripts of Ambrose and Solomon Henkel, German printers of New 
Market, Virginia, 1809-1816; 41 letters to Robert Beverley from Philip Pendle- 
ton Barbour, Francis James Jackson, John Taylor Lomax, and others, 1809- 
1831; 58 account books of Bell and Entwistle, Alexandria, Virginia, booksellers, 
1809-1889; 35 letters, chiefly regarding Revolutionary pension claims, to Secre- 
taries of War John Caldwell Calhoun and James Barbour, 1811-1826; seven 
volumes and 100 manuscripts of the Garland, Slaughter, and Digges families 
of Lynchburg, Virginia, 1813-1822; five letters of Henry Clay, three of them 
autograph letters to Daniel Webster and George W. Featherstonhaugh, and two 
photostats, 1813-1850; 58 letters to James Cox, merchant of Baltimore, 1814- 
1817; 59 political broadsides, relating to the Anti-Masonic agitation in upstate 
New York, 1815-1831; letter from Philip Pendleton Barbour to Joseph Gales, 
concerning the Compensation Bill, November 17, 1816; manuscript volume of 
the town ordinances and bylaws of Woodstock, Virginia, 1816-1868; 450 letters 
of the Douglas and Terrill families of Lynchburg and Cumberland County, 
Virginia, 1817-1903; four letters from Littleton Waller Tazewell, concerning 
the election of 1828 and the case of General John P. Van Ness, 1823-1828; 
letter from James Barbour, regarding arrangements for his voyage to Europe, 
July 12, 1828; two manuscripts of General John Hartwell Cocke of “Bremo,” 
1829-1845; manuscript volume of flute melodies by George W. Dame of 
Hampden-Sydney College, 1830; letter of Ellen Wirt, daughter of Attorney- 
General William Wirt, to Peach R. Gilmer, concerning events in the Cabell and 
Wirt families, July 1, 1834; account book of [Fielding T. Goss}, pharmacist 
of Charlottesville, Virginia, 1834-1836; eight letters to Joseph C. Cabell from 
William Barton Rogers and others concerning a proposed Virginia geological 
survey, 1834-1838; eight volumes and 100 manuscripts of Captain John C. 
Featherston, C.S. A., and his son, Howell C. Featherston, both of Lynchburg, 
Virginia, 1834-1921; three volumes and 600 manuscripts of General Philip 
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Aylett, Patrick Henry Aylett, and Colonel William Roane Aylett of King 
William County, Virginia, 1835-1880; treasurer's account book of the Society 
of Alumni of the University of Virginia, 1838-1899; three manuscript volumes 
containing the reminiscences of Edwin E. Bouldin of Charlotte County and- 
Danville, Virginia, concerning life in ante-bellum Texas, Civil War experi- 
ences, and reconstruction in Danville, 1838-1906; watch-bill of the U. S. frigate 
Brandywine, kept by Midshipman Ethelbert Fairfax Mason, 1839-1847; letter 
from Charles Dickens to Thomas William White, concerning an article in the 
Southern Literary Messenger, October 29, 1840; letter from Thomas Walker 
Gilmer to Abel P. Upshur, concerning Samuel Slaughter, July 13, 1843; letter 
from Richard Randolph to Mrs. E. V. Lomax, concerning the estate of William 
Lindsay, August 3, 1844; manuscript poem by an unknown author, “Wise’s 
Lament,” satirizing the Democrats in the election of 1848; autograph albums of 
J. Ledyard Hodge and Richard Wells as students at the University of Virginia, 
1850-1855; letter of John Tyler to Thomas Ritchie, concerning abolitionist 
agitation and the administration of Franklin Pierce, January 22, 1853; 11 photo- 
stats of correspondence of George W. Burke, Caroline County, Virginia, with 
Thomas H. Burke of San Francisco, California, and Carter B. Sutter of Red 
River County, Texas, 1853-1873; six volumes of records of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Charlottesville, Virginia, including two registers and minutes 
of committees on construction and on home missions, 1856-1946; manuscript 
notebooks of George Frederick Holmes, professor of history and literature at 
the University of Virginia, 1858; 320 manuscripts of General John D. Imbo- 
den, C.S.A., of Staunton, Virginia, 1858-1895; 77 manuscripts of Edmund 
Ruffin, Virginia agriculturist and secessionist, 1859-1864; letter from William 
Cabell Rives to A. R. Boteler, concerning publication of his proposal for inter- 
sectional conciliation, December 11, 1860; war diary and four other manuscripts 
of Captain David V. Dickenson of Pittsylvania County, Virginia, and the 57th 
Virginia Infantry, C.S. A., 1861-1863; 200 Civil War letters of the Buck 
family of Front Royal, Virginia, 1861-1865; war diary, in two volumes, of 
Major Robert Garlick Hill Kean, adjutant-general to the Secretary of War, 
George Wythe Randolph, and Chief of the Bureau of War, C.S.A., 1861- 
1866; letter from John Barbee Minor to his sister, Anne Trueheart of Galveston, 
Texas, concerning family matters and the effect of the Civil War in Virginia, 
July 7, 1865; letter from James A. Garfield to Colonel E. Ruger, describing his 
military career in the Civil War, February 15, 1866; letter from Robert Brown- 
ing to Mrs. Reynolds, February 27, 1867; farm diary, in 12 volumes, of W. W. 
Minor of ““Windieknowe,” Albemarle County, Virginia, 1871-1926; journal of 
the University of Virginia experimental farm, one manuscript volume, 1872; 
40,000 papers of Judge Aubrey Ellis Strode, lawyer of Lynchburg, Virginia, 
lieutenant colonel in the Judge Advocate General’s Department, AEF, and 
judge of the Corporation Court of Lynchburg, Virginia, 1880-1943; 11 farm 
account books of John W. Goss of “Belleview,” Albemarle County, Virginia, 
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1882-1913; typescript copies of material pertaining to Meriwether Lewis in the 
Dye Manuscripts, Oregon Historical Society and Wisconsin Historical Society, 
1896-1906; letter of Dr. Walter Reed to his brother Christopher Reed con- 
cerning his yellow fever experiments then in progress, August 30, 1900; letter 
of Winston Spencer Leonard Churchill, later Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
concerning deficiencies in his education, November 1, 1901; 1,500 manuscripts 
and one bound volume relating to the scientific interests and studies of Professor 
Orland E. White of the Miller School of Biology, University of Virginia, in- 
cluding records of the University’s Blandy Experimental Farm, letters of John 
Burroughs, and a journal of the Mulford Expedition of 1921-1922 to the 
Amazon Basin, 1902-1948; 16 manuscript volumes and 40 other items relating 
to the Jefferson School for Boys, conducted by Dr. E. Rheinhold Rogers at 
Charlottesville, Virginia, 1905-1915; 2,000 photographs of British Army, Navy, 
and Territorial forces in action in World War I, 1914-1918; ledger of N. C. 
McGee, treasurer of Albemarle County, Virginia, 1916-1919; letter from Henry 
Cabot Lodge to Mrs. Louis Brang of Boston, justifying his opposition to the 
League of Nations, December 9, 1919; 52,000 items of fiscal records of the 
University of Virginia, 1923-1943, transferred to archives from the Office of 
the Bursar; letters of Anthony Fokker, Mackenzie King, Albert Lefevre, and 
John J. Pershing to Mrs. Edward R. Stettinius and Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
1926-1933; 16 letters covering activities of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union of Virginia, 1935-1937; 1,500 records of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration, University of Virginia, 1935-1941, transferred to archives from the 
Office of Personnel and Placement; two typed signed letters of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt concerning arrangements for his commencement (‘‘stab-in-the-back’’) 
address at the University of Virginia, June 10, 1940, and a proposed scientific 
expedition to the Pacific, May 9 and September 7, 1939; nine boxes of corre- 
spondence, clippings, and news releases concerning diplomatic and economic 
developments in Greece and the administration of the American aid mission in 
Athens, 1947-1948; manuscript of commencement address by David Lilienthal 
at the University of Virginia, June 14, 1948; manuscript (and supporting notes) 
of Agnes Rothery’s Iceland, New World Outpost, 1948. 


Recent acquisitions by the Department of Archives of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity consist of 34 private manuscript collections of approximately 26,000 
items. The collections pertain to or reflect chiefly sugar and cotton plantation 
operation and management, and include 1,908 items of personal and business 
papers of the Charles L. Mathews family of Terrebonne and West Feliciana 
parishes, 1797-1902; 20,000 items and 38 volumes of personal and business 
papers of Albert A. Batchelor and family, Pointe Coupee Parish, 1856-1930; 
611 items of business and legal papers of Benjamin Kendrick, East Feliciana 
Parish, 1807-1894; two ledgers of the Ventress Brothers, Pointe Coupee Parish, 
1900-1901 ; 982 items and 10 volumes of personal and business papers of three 
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generations of the Tauzin family, Natchitoches Parish, 1834-1944; 30 items of 
additional papers of John N. Evans and family of Pinckneyville, Mississippi, 
and West Feliciana Parish, 1819-1890; a photographic copy of an account book 
of Richard E. Butler, Terrebonne Parish, 1842-1869; three cashbooks and an 
invoice book of Lane W. Brandon, Pointe Coupee Parish, 1880-1888; 100 items 
and two volumes of James M. Andrews, East Feliciana Parish, 1846-1899; and 
21 letters of Frederick Kimball, West Feliciana Parish, 1804-1812, 1833. Other 
collections include 818 items and 11 volumes of papers of Mrs. Mary W. Pugh, 
Lafourche Parish, pertaining to family and plantation matters, 1882-1925; a 
daybook of T. McCrindell, commission merchant of West Feliciana Parish, 
giving charges for plantation supplies and services, 1851-1855; a daybook of 
R. Clendennen, retail meat dealer of West Feliciana Parish, 1867; a daybook 
and six items of related papers of S. A. Frier, merchant and railway freight 
agent of West Feliciana Parish, 1896-1898; six account books of Goddard 
and Hall, commission merchants of New Orleans, 1892-1896; 60 items of 
letters and related materials of the Terry family, Jefferson County, Mississippi, 
and the Jefferies family, Claiborne County, Mississippi, concerning family and 
plantation matters, 1766, 1795, 1821-1896; 87 items of official papers of Cap- 
tain N. A. Birge, C.S.A., quartermaster and agent for the impressment of 
cotton in the Trans-Mississippi Department under General E. Kirby-Smith, 
1860-1865; a microfilm copy of a Civil War diary of Private Florison D. Pitts, 
U.S. A., of service chiefly in Louisiana and Mississippi; 13 items of profes- 
sional papers relating to Dr. Frederick H. Knapp, dentist, of Baltimore, Natchez, 
Memphis, and New Orleans, 1836-1839; a ledger of the F. D. Docks Company 
for repairs and related services of vessels and Mississippi River boats, 1841- 
1856; a typewritten copy of a diary of Erastus F. Beadle of Buffalo, New York, 
of a journey to Nebraska, 1857; a scrapbook of materials pertaining to the 
government and public administration of New Orleans, 1813-1865 ; typewritten 
and photostatic copies of 43 items of papers of Governor Bernardo de Galvez 
concerning civil and military matters in Spanish West Florida (Louisiana), ca. 
1775-1804; 11 letters of Private William H. Ker, C.S.A., Natchez, Mississippi, 
1861-1864; Valle J. Rozier scrapbook of materials relating to Reconstruction 
Louisiana, 1870-1901; and 627 items and eight volumes of business papers of 
Theodule Verret, St. Tammany and Orleans parishes, pertaining to lumbering, 
property management, and public education, 1804-1894. 


The Samuel M. Wilson Collection in the Margaret I. King Library in the 
University of Kentucky is now open to use by research students. There are ap- 
proximately 10,000 volumes of books, 1,000 of which are rare, several thousand 
pamphlets, and in the neighborhood of 200,000 pieces of manuscript material. 
This collection relates to the South in general with specific emphasis on Kentucky 
and the Ohio Valley. The manuscript materials relate to Henry Clay, Isaac 
Shelby, James Wilkinson, Joseph Hamilton Daviess, and John Bradford. There 
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is an excellent collection of materials on the Southern Presbyterian Church. 
Cataloguing of this library is not yet complete. 

Other papers added to the collection in the Archives of the University of 
Kentucky include the William Moultrie papers containing the records of a 
South Carolina rice plantation, the Storey mercantile papers from Talladega 
County, Alabama, and the Buckner papers for the Civil War period. 


Manuscript collections of Indiana University Library include 7,000 letters 
and papers of Jonathan Williams, Jr., 1766-1862, first superintendent of West 
Point; 700 official documents of the War of 1812 command of Jacob Kings- 
bury, officer in charge of troops and garrisons on the coast of Rhode Island and 
Connecticut ; 2,700 miscellaneous War of 1812 manuscripts; 3,000 letters and 
papers of Joseph Lane, 1801-1881, first territorial governor of Oregon and 
vice-presidential candidate on the Breckinridge ticket in 1860; 2,400 letters 
and papers of Amos William Butler, 1860-1937, Indiana zoologist and sociolo- 
gist; 1,000 letters of Samuel Judah, 1799-1869, lawyer of Vincennes, Indiana; 
36 journals and 300 other manuscripts of Richard Lieber, 1869-1944, director 
of the Indiana State Department of Conservation; 83 Abraham Lincoln manu- 
scripts; 550 letters and papers of Jacob Bartholomew, 1822-1863, of Ohio and 
California, including his overland diary of a trip to California in 1850, papers 
of the South Feather Water Company of Forbestown, California, of which he 
was part owner, and letters from Ohio relatives and friends; 225 family letters 
of Charles Willing Byrd, 1770-1828, secretary and acting governor of the 
Northwest Territory; 250 political letters of Henry Clay; 5,000 legal papers, 
1833-1888, of the law firm of Hughes, Denver and Peck, relating in the main 
to post-Civil War Confederate claims before the United States Court of Claims; 
5,000 letters and papers and 30 letter copybooks of Hugh McCulloch, 1808- 
1895, Secretary of Treasury under Lincoln, Johnson, and Arthur; 1,400 letters 
and papers of William Arnold Stevens, 1839-1910, professor at Denison Uni- 
versity and Rochester (New York) Theological Seminary ; 3,000 personal papers 
of Samuel Williams, 1786-1859, chief clerk in the office of the surveyor general 
of the Northwest Territory. 


The University of Virginia has recently acquired a distinguished library of 
music from Mr. Alexander Mackay-Smith. This collection contains 2,000 vol- 
umes of musical periodicals, reference books, and rare books in the fields of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The same library has acquired the 
Charles Darwin collection of scientific books containing 500 volumes. There 
are autographed letters, first editions, corrected proofs, and association items. 


The private library of George Petrie, former professor and dean of the 
Graduate School of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, has been given to that 
institution by his sister-in-law, Miss Kate Lane. It consists of approximately 
12,000 volumes. Among these are long runs of the New York Times from the 
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1850's and the Montgomery Advertiser from 1890. The gift includes a small 


collection of unpublished papers of William Lowndes Yancey. The books in 
the collection cover a wide range of interests. 


Activities of the Archivist of the Maryland Hall of Records for 1948 are 
explained in detail in the Thirteenth Annual Report of the Archivist. The De- 
partment of Archives and History for the State of West Virginia has published 
a biennial report for 1946-1948. 


Mrs. Mary T. Moore reports that the collection of Kentuckiana at Western 
State College now consists of 16,000 volumes and a large amount of newspaper, 
pamphlet, and manuscript materials. 


The University of Alabama has received the following gifts: a bound file of 
the Lafayette (Alabama) Swn, 1902-1939, the Chambers County News, 1937; a 
large collection of personal papers and a file of the Birmingham Labor Advo- 
cate, 1890-1895, the Jefferson Enterprise, 1891, Dadeville Weekly Advocate- 
Star, 1895, Dadeville Democrat, 1885-1886, Dadeville Lone Star, 1884-1885, 
and the Tallapoosa Democrat, 1885; a file of the Birmingham Ledger, 1901- 
1919, the Birmingham News, 1903-1910, the Montgomery Alabama Journal, 
1918-1931, and 2,203 miscellaneous issues of other Alabama newspapers. 


The December, 1948, issue of the Historical Magazine of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church contains eight articles on the Episcopal Church in the Con- 
federacy. Edgar L. Pennington, editor of the collection of studies, discusses 
“The Organization of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Confederate States 
of America’ and “The Confederate Episcopal Church and the Southern Sol- 
diers.” G. MacLaren Brydon writes on ‘The ‘Confederate Prayer Book’ ” and 
“The Diocese of Virginia in the Southern Confederacy,” Nelson Waite Right- 
myer on “The Church in a Border State—Maryland,” Hugh T. Lefler on 
“Thomas Atkinson, Third Bishop of North Carolina,” Lawrence F. London on 
“The Literature of the Church in the Confederate States,” and DuBose Murphy 
on ‘The Spirit of a Primitive Fellowship: The Reunion of the Church.” 


The influence of American tobacco growers upon the establishment of diplo- 
matic relations with European nations is developed in American Tobacco and 
Central European Policy: Early Nineteenth Century (Washington, Catholic 
University of America Press, 1948, pp. x, 199, appendices, bibliography), by 
Sister Mary Anthonita Hess. The first chapter sketches the expansion of tobacco 
culture from colonial days to 1840, and the second describes British policy with 
respect to the colonial trade. In the Revolutionary and early national period the 
new nation challenged British controls over commerce in an attempt to open 
direct trade with the continent. Efforts to negotiate commercial treaties with 
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Austria, several German states, and Italy in the years after the War of 1812 
proved to be of little consequence in expanding the foreign tobacco market, 
but they did contribute to the establishment of diplomatic channels between 
those countries and the United States. 


Florida, Land of Change (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 
1948, pp. xii, 455, illustrations, maps, appendix, notes, bibliography, $4.50), 
by Kathryn Abbey Hanna, is a second edition, revised and enlarged, of a state 
history first published in 1941. Attractive in style and format, Mrs. Hanna's 
book deals with the peninsula ‘‘as a region which has shared in the unfoldment 
of larger areas, a section, a nation, or a colonial empire.” The first edition was 
favorably reviewed in the February, 1942, issue of the Journal. 


North Carolina History Told by Contemporaries (Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina Press, 1948, pp. xvi, 502, bibliography, $6.00), edited by Hugh 
T. Lefler, is a second edition of a source book that first appeared in 1934. The 
collection pictures the social, economic, and political development of the state 
from the earliest known description of its shores in 1524 to public-welfare 
activities in 1947. The new edition is enlarged with documentary material deal- 
ing with the years 1932-1947. The volume is not limited in interest to North 
Carolina, since the ample illustrations, especially from recent years, reveal the 
relation of the state to national developments. 


The Family and Early Life of Stonewall Jackson (Charleston, West Virginia, 
1948, pp. x, 198, illustrations, notes, bibliography), by Roy Bird Cook, is a 
third and revised edition of a book first published in 1924. Extensive genealogi- 
cal notes are included and miscellaneous new material that delineates more fully 
Jackson’s pre-Civil War career. Letters, a diary, newspaper accounts, and other 
contemporary records are quoted extensively, and there are full notes on the 
illustrations reproduced in the book. 


A promising beginning of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical So- 
ciety’s ‘Ohio Governors Series” is the biography by Everett Walters, Joseph 
Benson Foraker: An Uncompromising Republican (Columbus, The Ohio His- 
tory Press, 1948, pp. xiv, 315, illustrations, bibliography, $3.50). Politics in 
the late nineteenth century and early twentieth are viewed from the standpoint 
of an able Ohioan who did not gain the presidency, which outstanding success 
in the first part of his career seemed to forecast. It is a story of near success that 
reveals Foraker’s personal ambitions, his character, his hold on the Ohio Re- 
publican machine, and his conservative role in the United States Senate. There 
is a foreword by Allan Nevins, who directed Professor Walters’ dissertation. 


The New York Triumvirate: A Study of the Legal and Political Careers of 
William Livingston, John Morin Scott, William Smith, Jr. (New York, Co- 
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lumbia University Press, 1949, pp. 217, bibliography, $3.25), by Dorothy 
Rita Dillon, deals with three close associates of the Revolutionary period “who 
attended the same college, pursued the same profession, shared the same re- 
ligion, and moved in the same social circles." The political crisis of the 1770's, 
however, dissolved the triumvirate, and Smith became a Loyalist. The author 
seeks to find the reasons for the dissolution and believes that the political de- 
cisions of thousands of other colonial Americans are symbolically represented 
by those of the three lawyers. 


One of the results of the establishment of the Virginia World War II History 
Commission is Newport News During The Second World War ({Newport 
News, History Commission, World War II}, 1948, pp. xvi, 174, illustrations, 
maps, bibliography, $2.00), compiled by the Newport News branch of the 
commission. The book records the strategic center's contributions to defense 
production (notably shipbuilding) and the multiple activities that featured its 
growth and change during the war years. Many photographs and charts illus- 
trate the reaction of the city to the flood of problems accompanying the rush 
of war orders. 


Frank Earle Schermerhorn’s American and French Flags of The Revolution, 
1775-1783 (Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Society of Sons of the Revolution, 1948, 
pp. 148, illustrations) is a well-made book with more than fifty flags depicted 
in color. The story of each flag is presented briefly, with references to sources 
of information. The author states that the book represents little original re- 
search, but attempts to synthesize the work of others. It is based in part upon 
two earlier books published by the Pennsylvania Society of Sons of the Revo- 
lution. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“The Church Took a Chance,” by John S. Ezell, in the Maryland Historical 
Magazine (December). 

‘‘Brooklandwood, Baltimore County,” by Robert Erskine Lewis, ibid. 

“St. Charles College: Foundation and Early Years,” by Rev. John J. Tierney, 
S.S., ibid. 

“The Commonplace Book of Doctor George Gilmer,” by Courtlandt Canby, in 
the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (October). 

“The Religious Impulse in the Founding of Virginia: Religion and Society in 
the Early Literature,” by Perry Miller, in the William and Mary Quarterly 
(October, January). 

“The Influence of the West Virginia Grange Upon Public Agricultural Educa- 
tion of Less Than College Grade, 1873-1914,” by William D. Barns, in 
West Virginia History (October). 
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“The Early History of the Natural Gas Industry in West Virginia,” by James 
G. Jones, tbid. (January). 

“History of Methodism in Bridgeport,” by Nat G. Barnhart, sbid. 

“Early Settlers and Settlements in Fayette County,” by Shirley Donnelly, ibid. 

“Library Development in Ohio County,” by Virginia Ebeling, bid. 

“Wilkins Tannehill, Business and Cultural Leader,’ by Alfred A. Crabb, in 
the Tennessee Historical Quarterly (December). 

“Political Career of James Chamberlain Jones, 1840-1857,"’ concluded, by Ray 
Gregg Osborn, ibid. 

“Samuel Woodson Price: Kentucky Portrait Painter,’ by J. Winston Coleman, 
Jr., in the Filson Club History Quarterly (January). 

“The Production of Hemp in Kentucky for Naval Use,” by James F. Hopkins, 
ibid. 

“The State Historical Society of Missouri, “The Child of the Missouri Press 
Association,’ by Meredith Garten, in the Méssouri Historical Review 
(January). 

“The Contribution of the State Historical Society of Missouri to Higher Edu- 
cation,” by Elmer Ellis, sbid. 

“The Significance of the Accomplishments of the State Historical Society of 
Missouri during Fifty Years,’ by Allen McReynolds, sid. 

“The Changes of Fifty Years,” by Milo M. Quaife, ibid. 

“Reedy of the Mirror,” by John T. Flanagan, sbid. 

“Byron Norrell, Pioneer Editor,” by Cora Case Porter, in the Chronicles of 
Oklahoma (Autumn). 

“Report of the Reverend R. M. Loughridge to the Board of Foreign Missions 
Regarding the Creek Mission,” by Carolyn Thomas Foreman, ibid. 

“Tullahassee Mission,’ by Virginia E. Lauderdale, ibid. 

“The Robe Family—Missionaries,” by Ora Eddleman Reed, sbid. 

“Early Days in Day County,” by O. H. Richards, sid. 


DOCUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“William Pinkney’s Mission to the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 1816,” by 
Howard R. Marraro, in the Maryland Historical Magazine (December). 

“A Contemporary View of the Acadian Arrival in Maryland, 1755,” by William 
D. Hoyt, Jr., in the William and Mary Quarterly (October). 

“Extracts from the Diary of Richard H. Gayle, Confederate States Navy,” 
edited by Frank E. Vandiver, in Tyler's Quarterly Historical and Genea- 
logical Magazine (October). 

“A Yankee Reports on Virginia, 1842-1843: Letters of John Adam Kasson,” 
edited by Edward Younger, in the Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography (October). 
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“The Robert J. Miller Letters, 1813-1831,” edited by D. L. Corbitt, in the 
North Carolina Historical Review (October). 

“Some John A. Simpson—Franklin D. Roosevelt Letters on the Agricultural 
Situation 1932-33,” edited by Gilbert C. Fite, in the Chronicles of Okla- 
homa (Autumn). 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“Denmark Vesey’s Call to Arms,”” by John M. Lofton, Jr., in the Journal of 
Negro History (October). 

“A Woman Abolitionist Views the South in 1875,” by James Harvey Young, 
in the Georgia Historical Quarterly (December). 

“Hoke Smith: Secretary of the Interior, 1893-1896,” by Dewey W. Grantham, 
Jc., ibid. 

“A Note on the Preservation of Georgia History,” by Richard B. Harwell, sbid. 

“The Adventurer Bowles,” by Elisha P. Douglass, in the William and Mary 
Quarterly (January). 

“Carpetbag Imperialism in Florida 1862-1868," by George Winston Smith, in 
the Florida Historical Quarterly (October). 

“Independentism: A Challenge to the Florida Democracy of 1884,” by Edward 
C. Williamson, ibid. 

“Early Education in Tallahassee and the West Florida Seminary, Now Florida 

State University,” Part II, by William G. Dodd, bid. 

“Dr. Henry Perrine: Tropical Plant Enthusiast,” by Nelson Klose, ibid. 

“Social Conditions in Alabama As Seen By Travelers, 1840-1850,” Part I, by 
Gordon Baylor Cleveland, in the Alabama Review (January). 

“Early Baptist Printing In Alabama,”’ by Rhoda Coleman Ellison, ibid. 

“Augusta Evans Wilson As Confederate Propagandist,” by William Perry 
Fidler, zbid. 

“Some Pioneer Alabama Historians: III. Thomas M. Owen,” by Wendell H. 
Stephenson, ibid. 

“Ancestry, Early Life, and Education of John A. Quitman,” by James H. Mc- 

Lendon, in the Journal of Mississippi History (October). 

“Negro Slave Insurrections in Mississippi, 1800-1865,” by Davidson Burns 

McKibben, in the Journal of Negro History (January). 

“The Charity Hospital of Louisiana at New Orleans: An Administrative and 

Financial History, 1736-1941,” by Stella O'Connor, in the Louisiana His- 

torical Quarterly (January, 1948). 

“John Howard Payne in New Orleans,” by Lewis Leary and Arlin Turner, tbid. 

“A Threatened Witch Hunt in an Ante-Bellum Louisiana College,” by Arthur 

Marvin Shaw, ibid. 

“The Development of Arkansas Railroads,” Part II, by Stephen E. Woods, in 

the Arkansas Historical Quarterly (Autumn). 
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“Arkansas in Presidential Elections,” by Svend Petersen, ibid. 

“Immigration to Arkansas,” by Felton D. Freeman, ibid. 

“The Texas Slave Insurrection of 1860,” by William W. White, in the South- 
western Historical Quarterly (January). 

“The Money of the Republic of Texas,” by E. T. Miller, bid. 

“Mexican Reyolutionary Movements from Texas, 1906-1912,” by Charles C. 
Cumberland, sbid. 

“Migration into East Texas, 1835-1860,” concluded, by Barnes F. Lathrop, sbid. 


DOCUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“With Sherman through Georgia and the Carolinas: Letters of a Federal Sold- 
ier,” Part I, edited by James A. Padgett, in the Georgia Historical Quar- 
terly (December). 

“The Surrender of Pensacola as Told by the British,’ by Ruth Anna Fisher, in 
the American Historical Review (January). 

“Enumeration of the Florida Spanish Missions in 1675,” by Mark F. Boyd, in 
the Florida Historical Quarterly (October) . 

Presidential Election Returns and Related Data For Ante-bellum Alabama,” 
edited by Clanton W. Williams, in the Alabama Review (January). 
“Wealth in the Natchez Region: Inventories of the Estate of Charles Percy, 
1794 and 1804,” edited by William B. Hamilton and William D. McCain, 

in the Journal of Mississippi History (October). 

“James Kirke Paulding on the Mississippi, 1842,” edited by Mentor Lee Wil- 
liams, ibid. 

“David Yancey Thomas: Historian,” by Mary Elizabeth Massey, in the Ar- 
kansas Historical Quarterly (Autumn). 

“W. G. Freeman’s Report on the Eighth Military Department,” continued, 
edited by M. L. Crimmins, in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly 


(January). 
“Robert Owen's Texas Project,” by Wilbert H. Timmons, ibid. 


GENERAL AND REGIONAL ARTICLES, DOCUMENTS, AND COMPILATIONS 


“Jefferson and the Election of 1800: A Case Study in the Political Smear,” by 
Charles O. Lerche, Jr., in the William and Mary Quarterly (October). 
“The Jackson Wage-Earner Thesis,” by Joseph Dorfman, in the American 
Historical Review (January). 

“Andrew Jackson: Legend and Reality,” by Albert Somit, in the Tennessee 
Historical Quarterly (December). 

“Some Papers of the American Cotton Planters’ Association, 1865-1866,” edited 
by Mary Wilkin, ibid. 

“Cantonment Wilkinsonville,” by Norman W. Caldwell, in Mid-America 
(January). 
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“Toward a Western Literature, 1820-1860," by David Donald and Frederick 

A. Palmer, in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review (December). 

“Effect of the Civil War on the Public Health Movement,” by Howard D. 

Kramer, sbid. 

“Senator Beveridge, J. Franklin Jameson, and John Marshall,” edited by Eliza- 

beth Donnan and Leo F. Stock, sbid. 

“The Negro in the Thinking and Writing of John Spencer Bassett,” by Wen- 

dell H. Stephenson, in the North Carolina Historical Review (October). 

“Operation Reconstruction: A Report on Southern Unionist Planters,” by Frank 

W. Klingberg, ibid. 

“Whither Reconstruction Historiography?’ by John Hope Franklin, in the 

Journal of Negro Education (Fall). 

“George W. Cable and Booker T. Washington,” by Philip Butcher, ibid. 

“Common Distortions in the Textbook Treatment of Slavery,” by Jack Abramo- 

witz, bid. (Winter). 

“William Wells Brown, Social Reformer,’ by W. Edward Farrison, ibid. 

“The Labor Movement and the Negro during Reconstruction,” by Sumner Eliot 
Matison, in the Journal of Negro History (October). 

“The Negro Policy of the United States Army, 1775-1945,” by L. D. Reddick, 
ibid. (January). 

‘Lincoln and the Border States,” by W. M. Brewer, sbid. 
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